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operation of the Advisory Teachei; Service iirau^tira'ted in- the ' ' ^ 
Queensland State Department of ^Educ^tion in '197C. Ihe 'service was 
pr9vidfe*<J so. tKat 'advisory ^.teachers would visit primary schools on 
invitation of the principal and^ help t-eachers with new pethod-s and 
materials, teaching techni^des,;" curriculum interpretation/ • and 
applica^:ion of receftt xesearc^. Data on th^ service was dl>taiiied f rom 
school, personnel, corn-prised' of principals, deputy* principals, senior 
mistresses, '.and teachers.' Two ^guestionpaires were prepdfed: one wais ' , 
administered tc school personnel; the second was admlnistere^l^ to 
advisory teac'hers.'. *Tlie purpose was to obtain information* on issues 
where distinct disctepa4icies might exist^betveen the Views expressed^^ 
i)y school- per so^tin el and advisory te^c^ers* The advisory -teacher ..^ * 
questionnaire 's'oaght information about, job satisfaction and ways, if 
any, in w(Jbich changes in op^ratioil might occur .V Data collected •froji 
th^ qtiestionnaires is presented in tabul^ar .fortf 'follqwlBg - the 
'introduction to tJie document. App^^ndixes contai]q copies of the 
ques"£ionri§tii^es and principal components. analyses of advisory teacher, 
role items*' and reactions to advisory teachers by sclJfool personnel. 
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INTRODUCTION 




• In I9t0,^|n Advisory Tiicher Serviqe was inaagbfrated in the Queensland State Depart- 
. ment of Education with the ajp^tment of 14 advisory teachers to •Sy'^^;'^'^ primary schqol 
(nathematitsr Wherf /announcing this new Service, the Director-GegeraP of Education stressied . 
that it vvas mjended that an advisory-teacher would provide /n schot^ 'assistance to individtp 
teachers antJ groups of teachers. It vyas envisaged that advisory teachers would visit primary 
schools on invitatit)n of the principal anc^ that during visits ernphasis would b^ptfs^d upm 
enriching teachers' knowledge of the subject in a nurpber of ways. These ways would / 
include giving of advice on new metfiods and material's* sy^gesting akerria'tive Methods ^nd 
practices, demonstrating different teaching techniques, assisting with curriculum, iaterpretation 
and referring to recent research in the subject area. \\ ' ' '* ^ \ 

There seemed to be a clear advantage in creating a ne\^ position in the Department of 
Education to supplement existing in-school support services.^ These existing. services were 
provided in the main by experienced teachers and p/incipals,> and in a more general sense 
inspectors of schools who convened seminars and gave advica*during annual inspections. 
With the changing ratio of old to young' teachers, increases ir\ teacher numbers and qui 
radicai'^anges in syllabuses, this existing in-school support vvas seen to be potentially inade- 
quate. .For example, when the new syllabus for sciencS*^ was introduced in 1966 seminars 
were convened in practically every centre in the State. The pmblem with seminars at this 
time* were two-fold. Firstly not all'teachers could be released to attend, *so those who were 
released had to pass on, with some loss in the translation, what. they h^'d learned. Secondly, 
since seminars were a group arrangement, individual teachers' problems could not J)e given ^ 
appropriate ^atten^ion. ^ . , ^ V ? f « • 

When the ^Program in Mathematics was introduced there was a marked difference, be- 
tween thVsway. Jteachers had implemented the previogs syllabus and^what was expecte'd pf^ 
them with i^^e fiew. Teacher and* pupil resourc? material .was provided ahd senifna;;$. Qpn- , 
ducted .but there still seemed to be a neefl for m6re support. .Furthermore ihere^efned^ 
to be no easy way to provide appropriate additional support within th^ present organisatiorial 
•structure* Hence, the advisory teacher position Was created. , ^ 

The initial 14 advisory teachers were classroom teachers with demonstrated expertise 
in teaching mathematics. Following an mitial traming period in the Reseafch and Curriculum 
Branch, .these teachers travelled from school to school helpifig teachers with their problems. 
In so doing, ^these advisory teachprs gained experience which vuould enable them to 
fulfil their t^sk better. ' ' V 

' * * /} 

To tnsure assistance Was~provided* only where necessary, advisory teachers visitg^^ 
schools only on invitation from the principal. If^tb^' principal* saw existinVsupport,setvices 
to be acjequate and that teachers in the school Kad no problem^ they were unable to solve, 
th^n no visit would be requested. The demand for-vkits was seen to be arf index of the f 
need for the new Advisory' Teacher Sen/Ice. • \ - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Since the inauguration of the Advisory Teacher .Service in 1970 tbis-Service has 
expanded over the past fiye years in terms of both ijumbers c^ advisors and the subject 
areas serviced. At the time, this survey wa^ conducted there were a total ^of 41 advisory 
. teachers in six subject areas of thp syllabus SJfid a further 21 advisory teachersjn four 
r ^specialist aneas. Full detaij^^are sHov^hin- TabteJ. ' , ^ " 



Table 1: PrinnJ^ry School Advisory Teacher Service 1974 

I ; 

Areas of Service » Number of 

Advisory Teachers 



r 



Subject Areds , 




. Art 


7 


. rieaitn ano rnysicai □□ucaiion 


7 


1 ;)nnii;)ap %Arts * ^ 

Matnematics . 


11 


7 


" ' Muisic 


3 . 


Social Studies 


r ^ ' ' 


Sub?Tqtal 


^ 41 


Speciaf^Areas 




Aboriginal Education 


'■■ • 4 ' 


, Audio vrsual Education 


.• . 3 


CHild and ^Aran| Ed^ucatioij • 


• 1 


Library • 


13 


Sub-Total » 


21 


TOTAL*" • 


" 62 







' In adS^jon, special ist^^uDport waS/f>rovided in' music and health and physical edu^rtiOTTT 
There were tRree teachers .of in the State. These were each attached to a central ' 
schQol m an area and t6ok nntisic lessons in thafschool and in neighbouring schools. 
There *werQ some 150 health^and physical -education teachers attached to primary schools 
.on a somewhaf similar basis^^to teachers of music. The health and physical education 
teacheis sp^nd twb to three days at a home centre and the remaining djays servicing nearby 
schools. In some of the more 'remote areas physical education ^eachers attached to high 
schools provide some primary jchoof sen/ice. ^, ^i^^^ 

*V\/hereas the. special teachers support classroom teaphers.by performing the teaching tasks; 
rpqumng special expertise, allowing the- classrqom teacher to provide f%llow-up practice and 
consolidation xtivities, the advisory teacher has. no direct responsibility for teaching a class 
at all. The general function of the advisory teabtier is to act as a resource person to help 
teachers ^become better, teachers. This is done by i^roviding on tht Job assistance with such 
tasks as curriculum interpretation, planning teaching {programs or units of work, introducing 
nevy methods or techniques, discussing 'resource, utilisation, identifying and >e-definihg prob- 
lems, co-oWinating. expertise through effective' organisation and administration at the class- 
room and school level, and helping keep te'achers up to date with educational changd?: ^ ^ 
However, the advisory teacher as a resource person and cha(Tge agent must be seen as but* 
one of a number of personnel providing inschool support, ^he principal, deputy,. senior 
rmslress, infant mistress, experienced teacher, teaqher with special qualifications, and teacj^er 
of special subjects are all in a position to help-^J^prcjve peaching and learning, in the school. 

This study can now be seen in context.^xJlj^ocuses <Sn the /Advisory Tfeacher Service " 
as one of the' support* services offered in primarY^SSljoofs^ The servicef has inherent in its 
organisation and execution. a number of advantages aria problems. One advanta'ge arises 
from the breadth of experience gained by the itiner^ant advisor as he or she sees many 
,teacbers in many schools. But itinerancy can be itself a problem in that there is likely to 
be a disruption 6f personal life, and feelings of alienation ffom onVs peertf. 

> ^ . ' • » , • \ 

Another advantage is that advisory visits are by invitation onfy. Advisory teachers 
•would expect therefore, to be«>serving a "dearly identified need. Since hpwever, it is only 
principals who actually issue invitations, 'requests for visits, except in very small Schools, . ^ « 
rriight not arise from staff- felt needs. Thus requests'" for visits while an index of need dp 
nbt necessarily reflect the existence of need^t all status levels within the school. 



Given the^lexistence of. a wide range of. support services, questions arise, regarding the 
way 4n which furthef development of the Advisory Teacher Seririce might take place. For ^ ^ 
example, after some five years of operation, marked by ponsidettable numerical expansion, 
the num^r 6f advisory teachers in mathematics has* halved. On thfe other hand in Tanguage 
arts, where a 'syllabus developrpent^has occurred, there were at the time pf^Ke survey eleven 
advisory teacher^. Is. the^need for advisory teachers linked directly to syllabus changes?)Db 
scViool pLerson*nel regard the' importance ofUhe subject area advisory teachers differently frOm 
spjecial area advisory i^achers? Are needs for advisory service adequately met at th^ 
present staffmg level? Are practioal issues rather than some more over riding psychological 
and philosop^ical issues area5 where teacKers see the\greatest need for help? If not is there 
?a nQed for^xpansion in afl areas^ or imonly, some areas? How do teachers and advisory 
teacherS see the organization of visits? Are there basic discrepancies between the role ^ 
exp^t^tions ot school personnel and the role -enactment of Advisory Teachers? These are 
but some of *the questions which the survey investigates. 
* ) ' 

f Informal/eedbapK on the Advisory Teacher Service has been In general favourable. 
Howpver, Such feedback rhight not reflect the'opinions of all those serviced by advisory 
teachers. Apftordingly this study w^s undertaken at the end of the 1974 school year to 
obtain em|>itical information from a representative sample of school personnel concerning 
the* operation and. effectiveness of the Primary School Advisory Teacher Service. . 

Aims/ ' ^ 

The aim was td obtain information aboiit how advisory teachers and persons within 
schools perceive the , operation of^the Advisory Teacher Service^ and the processes employed 
fey advisory^ teachers in assisting school personnel. It W8s intended that information obtained 
would provide a basis-for judgements by decision-makers at all levels concerning tl;eW^nce 
and help both advisory teachers and school personnel to make effective use of the support ^ 
ojpportunities which the service makes possible. . ' ' ^ * \^ 

Sahipl^ and Method , \ . ' ' 

Data were obtained from school personnel which comprised Principals, Deputy 
Principals, Senior Mistresses and teachers. Since status level in the administration , 
hterarchy,^or differences i^ responsibility for teaching children, might resuft in different 
expectations and perceptions of advisory teachers, provision was made to partition the 
jample into six groups. Thd gro^^'were: ' " . . 

1. . Pri.ncipaK" of Class 1 Schools (Heads of large admmistnative units), 

Z Principals 'of/» Class 2 and 3 Schools .(Heads of medium^sized administrative 
^ ^ units), 

3. Principals, of das!^ 4, 5 and schools iHeads of smalh administrative units 

with varying teaching responsibility). 

4. Deputy Principals' and Senior Mistresses (Assistant administrators). 

5. ' Teachers in Class 1 Schools (Teachers in large schools) ' • I 

6. Teacher^ in Class 2 and 3 scho(^s ITes^phers iri medium sized scjiools)^. ' 

Other groupings could be formed to extract, for exdrinple, iriforhiation about one- 
teacher schools.. Tne broad grouping described above, wa5, howea^^ seen fb be useful^ 
for most analyses. *- . ' ' ^ 

To keep the total sample 50 a manageable size while at^ihe same time to ensure 
that minority groups could be represented, a disproportionate* sanrtfpling technique was 
used. Subsequent weighting procedures were employed to ensure that those groups , 
which were over-represented -did not distort the -results, the^ sample ratios for -the variqus 
groups together wi^h number sampled, number responding and response rajte are shown in 
Table 2. • * : . • . / ^^^^ . 
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e 2: « Sample Ratios ^nd Response Rates for Six Status Levels 



\ 



Group 


Proportion of 
Popu I at i OR. Saiti pi ed 


No. in 
Sample 


No. 

Responding 


Response 
Rate 


Adjusted Weighted 
Numbers 


irinctpals; Class 1 Schools * 


.8 ' 


100 


59 


59% 


5 


Principals, Clas^2 and 3 












Schools 


.4 


160 


101 ' 


63% 




. Princioais Hla^s 4 5 and 










6 Scftools y 


.2 


100 


56 


• 56%^ 


j 28 


Deputy mheip^. Senior 


• 










Mistresses ' ■ ' ' 


.7 


100 


68 


68% J 


• . JO 


Teachers in Class 1 










« < 


SchdOk 


.05 


200 


133 


66% 


281 


Teachers in Class- 2 and 3 


* 










Schools 


.05,1," 


225 


139 


62% 


' 305. 



The teacher sample, groups 5 lafid 6, was drawn' from the teacher payroll list ^t a ' 
rate of,1 in 20, using random prdoedures: 'The class 4, 5 and 6 principal sample was 
drawn randomly from the school 11st af the pate of 1 in. 5, Samples of Principals in ' / 
class 1 through to class 3 schools including Deputy Principals and Senior Mistresses were , 
included if teachers within their schools were included Jn the teacher sample. The 
consequence o( this procedure was bveiyepresentation of this l^tter^ group. The over- 
representation of principals of class 4, 5 and 6 schools on^the othfer Viand was necessary 
to ensure representativeness of this group across all Educational Regions,,^ 

/rom Table 2 it can.be seen that unless cornpensatory weighting^ techniques were 
9 I efDpfoyed the opinions of^principals of j:iass 1 schools whose sample iatio was 80% 

would outweigh those of leachers whose sample ratio was 5%. Adjusted weighted group . 
memj;}erjhip number is shown in the last column. The weighting technique therefore 
allows significance tests on mean differences49 .be used which 'reflect accurately the . 
actual groups numbers in the population.* \ 

Data were also obtained from advisory teachei%. Owing to the small number of 
adviscy^ teachers no sanipling was employed. At the time of the survey many 
speci*. area advisory teachers were deployed^ quite, differently fron:^ subject area advisory 
teachers. The tjiree audio-visual advisory tethers concentrated^ their 'sijpport in regional 
seminar activity and not in schools per se. The advisory teacher in child and migrant 
education was carrying out a dual advisory and semi-admwistrative function. The advFsory 
teachers in aboriginal education were concentrating their efrorts in schools with a highly 
indigenous pogulation, many of which were in the Torres Wait and Gu lf Pen in sula areas. 
^ Library advisory teachers wer^ providing support to, small schoojs and ln"'ada!tlon vvere 
- providing? 'support service to teacher librarians in larger .schools, rhe subiect area advisory 
teachers, on the other^hand, were providing mainly in school support to all teachers 
irrespective of school size. An exception yvas the advisory teachers in Health and 
Physical Edut^tioh where Teachers in Physical Education also exist. The function of these 
advisory teadl^ was to work mainly '^through specialist staff in Farger schools a#td 
directly with\teadiers in the smaller schools. 
^ r . . ^ \ ' ' ' * o ^ 

* Stnce the sample was proport^onattly rlspresentative of Vll regions in the state, provided vveighting is i^sed to adjust / 
for .disproportionate -representation^ of rtatus groups, status by region analyses and comparisons can t)e made v\athout 
|- ' : funher adit^tnient;- • v 

, o' ^ •••• 4 . 



As a CGhsequence of tfjis, diversity of operation, it was only for the. subject areas Art, 
Language Arts, Mathematics, IVlusic and Social- Studies that Xhe main contact was almost 
'entirely directly with the general te&cher and noh specialist schopl personiiel. For this 
\ reason disjin6i:i,9n is made between-^data obtained from advisory teachers in these five^^' 
subject areas and thQs^j'n specialist areas-., ; 

Of the 34 sub/ect area advisory teachers requested to participate 27 responded. In the 
special areas 'only ^6 of the 21 responded bnd' because of. the diversity indicated above and 
the likeUhood of atypical experience of school personnel in contact with these teachers 
• these data were "excluded. Thus the results pertaining to advisory teachers are represent- 
' ative only of the^sabject arenas Art, Lang^uage Arts, Mathematics, Mu^ic and Sooia^-* 
Studies. ^ « 

" 1 > ' 

Since the most important feature of the study w^s the information from school 
^ personnel from which' generalisations about this group could be made, a less complete 
participation rate of advisory teachers was not seen to detract seriously from the results.* 

■ ■/ ' ' ' ' ■// - • 

No detailed information was sought frorn sphool personnel concerning-.each individual 
type of advisory service except, with' regar-d- number ol visits and general im[5ortance of 
the area as a ^whole. To' obtain details of all areas would have increased the size of the 
questionnaire tenfold. Furthermore ^cause of the smairnumbers of advisory' teachers 
reliable comparisons between the views of school personnel and those of the advisory 
teacher area by^ area wpuld have been .impossible.* Only the, general view of features of 
the service across all areas was sought Jrom\school personnel. These vie^vs were contrasted 
with the Collective views of the advisory teachers in t(ie f'rve areas whose activities im-^ 
y pin^e most* ge/ierall^ on the'sthool personnel as a whole;" * 

/ * Instrumentation * ^ » . 

Two questionnaires we/e pf^pared. Copies- of instrurrient*; are included in Appendix 1. 
' , One yvas.,administered to school \pQrsonnel^ whjph comprised Principals, Deputy Principals, 
Senior Mistresses and Teacher?. The secdncLwas adrainistered to advisory teachers. The 
info/mation sought in each questionnaire wfes ejsentially th'e same.. The purpose ofahe 
quivtionnaire to. advisory teachecs was to dbtain information on issues \^/h ere distinct^^v- 
discrepancles might exi^t betwejen the views expressed by school personnef and advfsory , 
teachers. For example, a wide discrepancy ^J3etween'* the two groups on the pr^fered 
number of 'visits per yfear or the importance^\f various kinds Qf assistance sought' and. 
offered during ,thes6. visits would indicate that a certain amount of dysfi^.nction. is likely to . 
exist, ^ost questions to vyhich school ^personnel res()onded provided aQ?. indication of , 
the kinds of. expectations they held of th-e advisory teachers and of ^the service as a whole. 

The advisory teacher questionnaire also sought inforpiatjon about job satisfaction- and 
ways Jf- any, in which" changes in opecjtibn might occur. " - ■ 
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RESULTS ' 



Importance of assistance ^. . . - . 

r ^ ^ ' ' ' 

In making decisions about expansion or otherwise, the views of school personnel on 
the relative importance of the various areas serviced was thought to be"^ important. All 
school personnel rated 9 of the areas serviced on a five point scale from very great (5), 
gr^at (4), little (3) very little (2) and not at all (1), for how important, it was for them / 
t(J receive- advice in each of these areas. • • 

Table 3 shows the grand mean' for each of these areas and significances (jf differences 
between all pairs of thesfe grand means. The highest rating of 4.18 for language arts' 
probably reflects the recent changes in syllabus for the subject! The two lowest means were 
aboriginal education and migrant, educ^tron. This is an expected result ^because the problems 
to which advisor^ teachers in these areas addres? themselves are likely to affect a smaller 
proportion of the population than would the^problems associated with \uch subjects as 
^language arts, social studies and mathematics. Further the total* contact of advisory testehers 
for aboriginal education and migrant education would be lower due to the relative recency 
of introduction of the sferviee in aboriginal education and the small number of ^advisory 
teachers in migrant education. The number of advisory teachers and recency of introduction 
pf sentce, or both,' should also be considered when interpreting the emphasisr placed on the 
iibr^ary and audiov^ual areas. , V , • 

Table 3/ Importance of assistance in each area serviced: te^ of differenc\ between 
all pairs oV^^^s^fi^^ . ^ ^ , , 



Importance of'*'Sni;^| 
Assistance in 



Grand 
Mean 



Grand Mean Differences 
3 4 , >5 6. 7. 



1- Language Arts*-^ 4.18 

2. Social Studies ' ; 3.90 

3. Maths. ' - 3.79 

4. Art^ ^ 3.69- 
.5. Music . " * ' 3.58 

6. AUdiO'Visual 3.53i 

7. Library ^ 3.18 

8. Aboriginal educatic/rj» . ^2.29 

9. > Child Migrant education ' 2.20 



.2*8 ,3*9 .4*9 .^6*0 



1.00 U 

n .21 ,.32 .37 .72, 1.61 
- » JO '.21 .26 '^.6^ 1.50 




- .11 .16 .51 1.40 
- .05 .40 .29 



\ .35 .24 
• ' * 

:.- .89, 



I 




Significant at .05 level 



The relative order of impoflance for the various^ areas a$ shown in Tab'le 3 is gu'idf^ « 
to how schoQl personnel in general ^-ank them. It is, of interest to note that^ihe '^yllabus 
subjects are rank^ almost in t?ie same order as the suggested time to be devoted to ^ ^ ^ j 
teaching them. It 'is also o* interest ^thatahe special, areas of audio-visual and library ^ ' 
which, ur\like aboriginal education and migcant education, are general to, aH, school^ V 
situation?/ were rated • relatively low in terjns of importance. • 

^ the subject arfeas, language arts, 'an area in which a new-syllqbus was bejng . 
developed< \fvas rated .first. lifts would^^eem ^ support the vifew that recencV of * . ' ^ 
syllabus change. migjat' be related^to needs for^dvisory service. This view however, is / 
not supported when thV relative position of art is taken into accobnt.' A new syllabus ^ 
in Irt nad been introduced,* yet with the exception of ' music it was r»d last of t+ie subject 
areas in terms of need fpr. service. . Perhaps thes? ratings are confqunded by .teachers' 
views of lithe relative value and importance of the. subject per se. -it 
/ I 1* ' r ^ ^ ' 

It is possible that differences jn status level, such as .school size and responsibility for . 
teaching, might be important. It is desirable therefore, to examine, importance of advice 



in subject areas in terms of the differences in status leye 
Table 4 shows the group mean§ and F--ratios for si^gnific 
groups, for each subject, area^ Jn only two subject Veas 
sigmficant Jifferemces among status groups. In only one 
signlficant'difference-among status^ groups. * . ' - 

Table 4: Importance of assistance in areas serviced by status !6vels 



among the school personnel, 
ance of difference among status 
art and miisic, were there 
special area, library, was there a* 



Sobject 
Areas 



Grand Principal Principal Prrncipal Deputy Rcincipal Teachers Teifhers 
Mean Class ^1 Class 2;j Class 4. Senior Staff j.^ Class 1 Class 2.3.4 , 
5.6 



d.f. 



Language 
Arts 

Social 
Studies 

Maths 

Art 

Music 



4.18 4.08 4.23 ^ 4.37 ' .3.99 



3.90 
3.79 

3.58' 



3.85 
3.66 
3.93 
3.77 



3.95 
3.78 
4.08 
4.06 



3.90 
.3.55 
3.72 
3.96 



.3.75 
3.65 " 
3.75. 



4.18 „ 4.16 



,3.88 
3.76, 
3.54 
3.32 



3.92 
i85 
3.80 

i3J3\. 



0.73 5,709 

0. 15 5,709 

1. -f^ 5,731. 
^4.20 5,709 

6.V9 5,709 



O 



Special Area 

■J 

Audio- Visual 

Lil?rary * 

Aboriginal 
Education 

Child Migrant 
Education 



3.53 3.82 

3.18 3.27 

2.29 2.04 
^2.20 



3.96 
3.^5 

2.62 
2.33 



3.60 
3.76 

1.93. 
1.83 



^3.67 
3.06 

> 

2,23 
2.^2 




»2.35 2.09 



^J7 5,642 

4.V9 5,64? 

V.10, 5,642 

'2.16 5,642. 



<! **_Signffieant .001 .level' 
/^Igijificant .05 level 



.Scale: 



,5 very great 
4 great 
3 little 
2 very little 
1 not at all 



For art the significant difference annong status groups ^existed t)etwe.en Principals of 
Class 2 and 3 Schools and teachers of Class 1 sch^ools. No signitJcant differences among 
' other status groups existed. For' music the* means of both Principals Class 2 and 3 ^ 
Schools a7|) Principals Class 4, 5 and 6 Schools, while not significantly different from 
each other, were significantly different from the me^n of^Teacbers Class 1 Schools. 



ERIC 



1" 



(i 



The relatively low Clats 1 school teacher mean ,which indicates less need for assistance * 
is perhaps directly related to the ajriount of existing within-school' support,^ The higher 
needs of principafs of sc^iools othet than Cla^s 1 for: music, \A/ith a similar' trend for art, 
suggests a heightened awareness of problems in these two areas where alternative 
specialist pupport is not readily available. 

In the special areas it w^s only in the'»case of advisory assistance in library .^^hat 
signftficant differences occurred. Again Principals, of Class 4, 5 and 6 schools rated 
their need for assistancfc as Slghificantly greater than teachers of Class ^ schools. Mere 
the order of 'importande among status groups is important, fqr " 
importance is inversely/ related to size of schools, small scho'C 
greater n^ed ,for assistance than do the larger school principals 
data, it is important ihat account be taken of the Teacl^er Hi 



principals the or^der of 
principals decjare a 
In interpreting these 
rerjans in large schools as 
: the tirne of the survey 

had Teacher LibrariajAs and some- Class 2 achools were also ifi this position,' The need 
for support for the /arger sclpools was met therefore* by an additional ^alternative. Low 
doubt a fynction of the/ school organizational basis* of library 
hoois |he only service available is tf\rojtigh advisory teachers, hence 
ptions of importance. 



additional souj^ces of/suppprt,| Practically all Class 1 schpols 



teacher needs are n 
service. In smalleV 
the incr'fease in pen 



The interesting/ feature of these results is that the significance of difference was. due 
only. to the range petween highest and lowest means.* Not too.much importance should 
be attached to the/ particular significances of difference! acriss a relatively narrow range 
of mean diffefencas. What is more importwt is that on me whole, 'ithere was a high 
degree if consensijs among the status groups, in their ratirJgs'of importance for tfje 
various areas in which advispry support was available. ThjSis if setting priorities o.n the 
basis of the' declared views of schools persortnej the ordefjf shown in Table *4 is a tiseful 
guide. ^ » * ^ 



'Attiereas the ratings school personnel' gave to the relative iijiportance.of advice in the 
various areas is one guide for assessing needs* ^nd priorities, this informatior) js probably ^ 
^Jjet^er interpreted in coRjuntjtipn witf>' the amount of service being offered^ number of 
visits preferred, the way . in which visits are organised, the duration of visits and ,the 
overall view of how sati^sfacfory previous experiendels have befen, ' < * . 



Amount cff SeiVice • . ^ , 

Information w^s obtained "frCrh' school ^personnel on the number of visits receivec^ ^ 
,per year fronj advisory teachers \x\ each of . the areas. They were also asked to indf^te, 
for each irrea th^ number -of visits they would prefer^ to receive. These 
rest|lt#» together wtth 'a discrepancy score; are summarized, in stable 5', The c(iscrec^cy 
score wa^ obtained by subtracting the nuinber . received from the number of, visib,, 



decjared 
.beir^ p6 



of zpro would indicate tha!t preference^ are 
rfectly^tisfied, A posjttve tJisc r^pancy indicates a deficiency. 



desirable..' -A discrepancy score 




< { ^ 

I 



'i 

t 

f 



0 

ERIC 
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Table 5. Summary of Advisory 'Teacher Semce: /ecQived preferred and discrepancy means 



and discrepancy means 



Subject Areas 

• 


mean 
Visits • 
Received 


Mean 

-Visits ' \ 
Preferred 


Mean 

Discrepancy • * . 
(Preterred-Pecejved * ~ 
No. ,of -yisits) " p 


• 

language Arts' ' , 


• .72 • 


2.01 . 


V 

1 9Q '■• ' 




^^l^thematics . 


.59 


\.B3 >• 






Social Studies % 




. ''•77 ..- 


'l.27- 




Music 


-s56* 


1.63 ■ 


^1.07 . 




Art ■ / ' ' 


.' .58 


i;60- , 


1.02 , 




Special Ar^as 


* 








AudidrVisual ^ 


^' .02 


.. 1.18'." 


- / ■ 
1.16. . 


1 


Library 


; .37 


> 1.05 " 


•. .68 




Aborigfinal Education 


.05 


,v42 


.37 




Child Migrant Education • % 


.003 ■ 


.40 ; 


■^.395 





^ .Thts figure might not ba r^tiabie due to .confusion by xhoot personnel m four regions, between advisory teachsrs 
in music and teachers of music. * ■ " - 

, ^...^ ^ . _ , . . 

^ ft i$ clear from Table 5 that positive discrepancies exist for all areas. The. • * 
greatest Vieeds are clearly for 'the subject areasl *^1anguage arts, social studies and 
mc^thematics in that order. A slightly Jess need for more frequent visits th^n already 
received is in the syjiabus areas music and art. . . ^ , 

As./far as th^ subject areas are cohcer/ied the o/der of^ p%fer§nces for Visi^ts seems- to 
be more closely related tp the syllabus suggestions regarding subject area time allocation 
thfen to recency of syllabus dhange. When the special "^ceas are examined, tedcherV 
preferences for visits, are in all qases consistently lower than fO| the subject areas. The 
relatively tiigh discr^ancy of 1.16 'for audio-visual apd that of 0.68 for library as 

[^ararfCas are of .interest. Trie low\discrepancy scoces for child and migrant . . 
'upatioh and for aboriginal education are no doubt influenced by the relatively small^ ^ 
foportion of teacher^ with 6uc|i'??Decifit probleiris. It should be noted , however ^hit; > 
e preferred 'mean of 0.42 fo^, aboriginal education is approximately 8, times gre,^ter. 
an the mean . of the amount pf service received^ In tTie ca,se of child and migrant 
uca^ion the compar^le tigure is nearer .to J33 times greater* thus although^-tl'iiBse 
fp. areas of 'assistance wQu1d,^^not be required equally, by all Wachers the needs of tKose ^ ^ 
ilatively^few affected are obviously not being met. Only relative^ few additional ' 
fupport personnel would probaply be adequate "to .meet demands.' * TKe nature Df needs 
k these areas might well be further investigated to ascertain the most .appropriate 
orms of -support. . - x| • ' \ / * - • 

it is of interest to note, that the advisory teachers average preferences for visits ^ 
p^ year was 3.89. This wasLconsiderably greater than^that declaredly school 
personi;).el. By far the greatest majority (92.6^) preferr^ to make 3 or more, visits 
per annUm. .1 ^ , ■ ' 



er|c 



Regional InequalitiBS for advisory services received^ 



The results in the previous secti<^r( flive an indication of overall priorities. There 
are in operation wme systematic effbcts wHich might »affect the ways needs can^ be * 
best satisfied. There are known regional inequaNties with 'respect to the number of 
advisory teachers available for servicing thre various areas. Table Q shows the regronal 
distribution of advisory teachers in all but '^hree subject areas at the tirhe the survey 
was" undertaken. The. three areas excluded are thqse where, there are" extremely few • 
advisory teachers 6r where an adviisor/ teacher worked over one or more regfons. 



table 6: • Regional Distribution of advisory teacher^s 



Region " ' 


Mathematics 


Area 
Language Arts 


< 

Social Studies 


Art ■ 


• Music 


Total 


Brisbane North 


/ ' - 

1 • 


2 


1 


'1- 


'•. 1 


6 


Brisbane South 


. • 2 • ■ 


. 1 


" 1 




6 


Brisbane^ West 


/ ■' ^ 


2 •;■ 


• ■■ . -1 


1 


1 


6 


Central / 


0 ' 


0 ^ .• . 


. , 0 ■ - 


1 


0 V. 


J'' 


Darling. Downs/ 


. 1 






1 


- 0 




Northern j 




V 


1 


1 


0 


4 


North West 
South^West' 


0 ■ 


1 - ■ 
1 


' ./ 0 

. • '1 


^ 


. d 

. 0 


- 2 ■ 
2 


Wide Bay^ 

» 


• . 1 

> 


T, .' 




1 


. . 0 ' 


3 


Total 


■7- 


11 •• 


.6 


7 ■ 


3 


'34 


»♦ 




% 

V 








^« 
.% 



ft is clear that from a numerical point oL view, the, metropolitan regian| are by , 
far the best serviced in ter/ns of nutnbiers of advisory teachers. This however might 
•welUbe offset by the larger population of school personnel in^.these regions. On the 
other ♦hand the relatively large amount btf tfavelling involved in the more 'remote 'regions 
mfght accentuate the problems for these regions. 

' \. The best guide to regional disadvantage is the number of visits received periyear. 
We regional averages for the subject areas are shown in Table 7. 

/ ' . ^ . - . 



Table 7: Average visits-received 1n subject areas by region 



Sobject Area 

• 


Mean 


South 
West 


barilng Wide/. 
• Downs Bay^ 


Bris. 
West 


Brls. 
North 


Northern Brls. 

Saufh 


Central 
/ • 

' — 1 ^ 


North 
West . 


F 

8;750 


' Language Arts 


.72 


,1.V8 


.97 


l.Ol 


1.02 


.64 


# 

.46 


\81 


.33 


.49 


1^,J0 


Mathematics 






.88 


1,37 ' 






' \33 


.42 ' 


.32 


39 


14.09 ■ 




-.58 


.00 


r.06 




.36 


** »66 


\74 




.65, . 


.00 


lOJ^i 


Social Studies 




X31 


,60 


.17 


.84 


\51 


.51 


.40 


.23 


.00 


.18.87 


* ' Music c 


.56" 


.11 • 


1.57 


'2,^1 *^ 


.44 


,32' 


.P2 


.41 


.44 


,00 


' 8.*50- 


Regiooal ' 


















1.97 






' , .^.Totals 






4,88 


5,55 , 


3.3 V 


2.82 


2.06 


2.35 


.88 




Adjusted 
Totals* 




3/79 


*3.51 


' 3,14 


2,87 


2.50 


2W4 


1.94 


1.53 


,88 





* 4 



Significant at .0001 level . • ^ * - " ^ 

* Significant at 001 lej/el ' * * y \ 

As mentioned previously the figures for music may not be reliable. The Wide Bay meaU 
oi2.41 js extremely large considering there was no advi^orV teacher in that region. However \ 
there were in that regn^n two teachers of mu?ic who on a regular basis teach the 
subject in ^number pf schools. For some teachers the number of visits made might 
• have,been as high as thirty-six. Fn addition there were teachers of music fn the nQ<thern 
^and central- regions. The adjusted regional total excludes music dncf is the jriore reliable 
guide to service received. - • ... 

, ^ ^'t " ' . * . • ' * / ^ ' ' 

Significant regional differences for all subject areas exist. , An examination of the . 
adjusted total regional averages* (bottom row of Tabl&7) for the visits, irrespective of 
subject areas and excluding music indicate? thatj^ metropolitan regions, on the basis of 
average service per school personnel, are not as well serviced as South West, Darling Downs 
or .Wide Bay.* The least well serviced regions are Cegtral and North West. . ' 

Sigriific^t regional di'fferences exist also with respect to special areas as is seen in. 
^TaWeS. ' . ' * ^ . ' * 

> • ' ' ' 




Table 8: Average visits received in sfJedial areas by region 



ot36cid) Areas 


uFanQ 




4 




Regional Averages 








p 




Means 


South 


Central 


North 


Northern Wifile 


'Dar44ng Bris 


Bris 


Bris 


,8,7S0 












L/ay 




Nth 


Wraith 


Library 


.37. - 


1.31 * 


.53' 


.57 


.36 ^ .57 


;$3 .2§ 


H 

.21 


.16 ^ 


** 

•10.92 


Aboriginal 
Education 


.05 




.08'^ 


.01 ' 


.17 


.04 ' ' 


.02 


.06 ' 


. ** 

3.46L, 

1 


Audio 
Visual 


,02 


\ .05 






, .002 


'/ n09 , 


.02 


.02 


3*60 


Migrant . 
Education 


.003 














< * 


1.62.- 

• > 










4 






9 






Regional - 
Totals 




1.36 


.61 


.57 ' . .57 . 


T.47 * -..37 




,25 ;• 


t 


Significant at*^ .00*1 


level 

















The least well serviced regions in special areas were, metropolitan. 'It^ should be ,^ 
* noted also the 'comparatively high level ot service in the lii^rary area as 'opposed ^ ^ 
to the other three special areas masks some effects?^ ' 

The clear numerical advantage of the metropolitan regions in all area^with/ respect 
to the number of advisory teachers ih th\ese regions is lost wheq cansideratiort ft given 
to contacts made. At the time the survey was ma^ie'the least well serviced regions were 
the* Northern,. Central and North West. -The Central, North -West and Soy th- West Yegion^;. 
were serviced in very- few' areas. * . --^ . ^ « ' 

* . • ./ , ^. ' - -v ' ' ^ t ^ ^, 

Preferred Number of Visits . ' " ' . : 

In the previous section there was evidence tfi^t in alk subject areas preferences for 
.visits eyce^e^l.the number received. There is evjdence therefo^'^, of a need for • ^ 
additJonal jserVice and -the order of priorities^ for eath area 'of jservice has ^beeOit 
indicated. . *^ " . , * * • v * 

When preferences irr^jyniminH both region and status might pl^y a .^stematic 
role in influencing th6 declared preferences of school personnel.^' Differences among " . 
regions would indicate vyh ether or nqt pr^ibus levels of . service ar6 a faatbr, ii4 . . 
demands, while stattJS dilfereftces. would 'mdicate whether or not' some fevels of * 
. the hierarchy prefer more or )es$ seryice in the var^ys'.areas than .do other levels, * 

Table 9 shows mean* preferred Jiumber of visits for^ each of *the five subject areas 
for ^ach of the regions agd for each status level. ' ^. , ^ . --^^ 



Table 9: Mean preferred number of visits by>region and status#levei. 



Factor 



Subject Area ' ^ . ' . 

Language Arts Mathematics ^Social Studies » Music . Art ♦ / 



Region: ' \ 

Brjjb^ne North • »^ 1.68 

Brisbane jSouth v^,. 1,88 

Brisbane W§st ' - 1.90 

Centcai * 2*13 

Darling Downs 2.68 

Northern ' ' ' 2.04 

' North V^t^' ' 2.75/' 
South West >r ^ 

Wide Bay , , . / £'52" 

*5tatus: , 

^Principal, Class J 2.30 ' 

Principal, Qass 2.3 } 2J8 

'Principal, Class 4.5,6 ' 1,&1 

Oeputy/PFin'cipalv '1.63 
^ ^Senior St^ff , . I " 'l,47 
" Teachers piass 1 ^ / • ,1,47 * 

^adiers^ass 2.3.4 " > t.eS/" 

* Grand Mean . 2.01 



1,53 
.1.77 
1.70 
1.83 
T.92 
1.79 
'2.75 
2.30 
2.38 



2.U. 

%n' ' 

J.74; • 
1.69' 
1.66 ^ 
.6^ ^ 
,96 



1.67 
1.63 
1.45 
1.^0 
2.0? 
1.92 
2.21 
2.09 
2.08 



2.18 

2.29 

1.72 

I.71J' 

1.61 

i.ei 

J.87 

i.7;r . 



0.98 
t.07 
1.17 
1.28 
2:14 
2.08 
"2.17 
1.64 
3.98 



1.43 

ur 

V.28 
1.5^ 
2.04 
1.79 
2.07 
1.54^' 
-2.01 



2.24 2.30 
2.79, 2.18 
2^25 1.61 . 
V85 * 1,63 . 
1.02'^ '*447;" 
1.02- ir47 > 
1,99' *1.65 • 

'1.63^^' i:60 . " 



J. 



treble 10 shows/the resiil'ts of significaiace .tests on nri'ean^ preferred visits for, botn 
status'and' region. / - ^ • ' ^ > f ' • ' ** 

is f9r mean differences m preferred, number of visits b.^#region ^ ^ 







— • ^ir=TF ' 






' ' 




1" 


Effect 


• df 




' Sgbj^t 
#> »• 


Areff * ^* 








" ' Language Ans 
F Prob.* - 


Mathematics 
* F. >.rob. ^ 


Socw) SjudijBs 
F * Prob 


Music v^. 
F Prob 


';^rt 

. F 


* 

*Prob. 


Main Effects/ 
V^egion ^ 

Status • 

* 


/• 

• 8.- 

'h 


3.64 0.00^ , 
'1.4^ ' 0.197 


3v89 '0.001 : 
t.33 0.248 


3.51 0.004 
1.98 ,0.078 


^ 5:55' ,o.oo'f 

5.07 0,066 


4.78 • 
2.17 


' 0.001 
0.055 


rJnteractlon 
Statps and Region 39 


1.28 0.12 , 

— — ' ? 


1:26 0.136' 


1,20 : 0.182 


0.^2 0.999' 


1;62. 


o.eiV 



, For language arts, mathematics, social studres and <x\utic only regionpl d^fferehces 
vvere significant! Ap examination of Table Qondicates a, clear trend foP XVte non^ 
metropolitan regions to prefer signrficantly more service tha?i metropolitan even aH<i^ing f 
for status differences within ,r»egions. A likely explanation is that in Vemote r^iohs there 
is' a larger proportipn .pf Ness, experienced teachers and 'a lack of alternative support 
services. It seems therefore that priorities should bfe given to increasing services in 



13 ' 



and the proportion of larger 



r^erriote regions rather than intensifying, service in the regions where teacher numbers 



schools were greater. 



The subject 'area art exhibits an interesting response pattern. H^re the region- 



status interactipn terrrf was. sig 
among both region and statu: 
differed. This is shown in F 
Tabf^>1L ,^ ^ ' 



Table Yl: 



nificant. This, means that nat only were there differei^ces 
levels but that alsO within status levels, regional prefer^ces 
gure 1 which presents graphically th^' means 'shown in - 



Status Gr9Jjp Mea-w for- Visits Preferred in Art by Regiqns 



Region 



frinc Pribc 
Class 'i Class -2,13 



* / Status Groups * _ 

Princ Dep,\Princ. . Teachfers Tfeachers 

Qasg 4,5,6 Senior'Staff Class Qlass 1 



Regional 



3 Downs 



^Brisbane North 
Brisbane 6outh 
Brisbane West 
Central 
Darling 
Northern 

^ Krbrth West >' 
Sputh Vifest 
Wide Bay 
Status Gr6up 
'Means 



'1.B9 
1.52- 

1.90 
. 200 
4.60 

' aoo 
aoo 

230' 



•1.80 
,1.50 
231 
290 
235 

aoo 

K71 
253 

218 





1.38 


1.25 


1,66 




lw52 . 


1.43 


1^39 


1,23' 


' Ph' 


. r.22. 


1,35 


1.18 


1.21 


' 1.75 


206 


1.60 


» ^1.46 


' 236 


1.33 


a33 


1.76 


1.74 


^200 




ZOO 


?.oo , 


i.oa 


aoo 


'/ 233' 


1.36 


254 


' aoo 


a50 • 


• 1.57 


1^1 


- 1.63* 


1.47" 


1.65 



1,43 
l.4i\ 
t.^ 
-'1.54 
,ZW 
\\79 , 
Z'07 
1.54 
ZOI 

1.60 



From Figure 1 it can be 
extre/nely high declared pr^'feris 
and Northern regions comp^rec 
seems ^therefore tfiat principals 



that thfe significant interaction is associated wrth' ^he 
nces by class 1 princi^als'in the North West," Wide Bay, 
yvlth the general trerui for ^11 other status ^roMps^ ,^ It 
n'Vhe^e regions see a 'need which i? substantially / 
differera .from the perdeived nied of alL other status Qcoups in alf other /Regions. "^Hpwever, 
relativelv smalL^ weighted numbers with this status grcJu^ mighf account for som6 dis- ' 
tortion.: ^ 

* 4 

Orc/anisation 



These deal't v^ith both %^ 
Only those teachers who had 



. Quistions concerning organisation, of visits were askeci 

.way visits were organises and preferences for organisdtipn.. , 

received, two fOr ,mo^e visitsfwore included. Teachers from one teact^er scnoofs. were 
aisp excluded i^ecai^e group d/scussion is impossible apd by definitiorj dfscussipn' with 
individuals includes'discussion /wfth the Staff a$ awhole, " * / ' - 



The responses of srt^ool personnei-to both how visit? were organised and .how they 
wpuld prefer, the organisation to'' take place are shown in Table 12. Responses w6ce rpade 
ori a three-point, scale where "never" was sc<Jr6d 1, "seldom" 2 and "frequentIV" 3. 
Amongst status groups, teachers and principals in Class 2 and 3 schools reported, a* » 
significantly higher incidence^of discussion with individual- staff, than did teachers in 
schools. This appears to be directly related to school size and organisation 

Table 12: Organisation of Visits — School .Pe^onneh 



Discussion with 


0 


Preference 


Present Practice 


individuals 




2.81 \ 


„ 2.45 ■* ' ' ■ 


small groups 




2.69 / 


, 2.30 


whole staff 




2.rr\ 


1,63 



■ • \ ■ ' 

Despite the. discrepancies, preferences appear to reflect practice. While 5^7 per cent 
claimed that their stated preferences. for visit organisation would be disruptive to a great 
or very great extent, 82.7 'per cent of school' personnel declared disruption occurring from 
the\r stated" preferences. would be little or very little? It appears that advantages associated 
with visits, organised along preferred lines, would on the whole outweigh disruption to 
school routine. - ^ > . . 



The preferences of school personnel for duration of visits is' shown in Table 13. 



Table 13: Preferred duration Of visiS --school personnel (percentages) 



r 
f 

r 



Duratiba* 



Below 4alf Hoi/r 



Stattis 
Group 



Principal, Class ,1 
Principal/ Class ^3 
Prirfcip^I, Class -4,5,6 
* Deputy Principal ^ 

Senior Staff 
. Teachers, Class 1 
•Teachers, Qass 2,3 

; Overall . . 



Half to One Hour Between. 1 Hour and 
j • Half Day ' 



10.2 
4.0 

4.3- 



6.6 
11.9 
'1.8 

10.3 

-30.8 
"22.^ 

23.8 



♦ 



18.6, 
14.9'' ' 
44.6 

25.0^. 

46.6 
41^*^ 

42.3 ' 




Above Half Day 



-M.4 / ' 
49.3 • 

'20.3 
^ 31.7 

.30.5 



* .Overall thereJs a clear preference for th« duration of Visits to be between one hour and 
half*a day. Only 27.2% f)referred a duration of one hour or less. Hovyever a general tendency 
for princip)Sils to prefer a longer duration than teachers, is of interest as Is the tendency for 
tek:hers in Class 1 schools to prefer slightly less time than teachers in the smaller schools. 
Overall some p2.8% of teaphers preferred visks to last longer than one hour and some 30.5% 
preferred visits to exceed half a day in duration. Irvformatio^ concerning both preferred 
duration and preferred number of visits provides some guide to staffing levels i^f the prefer 
encessof school pel^onnel foriamount of teryice are to bie**met. 



Percentages agreeing that thg^ stated preferences for the duration of visits apfjiied to 
"all areas are shown 'in Table 14. 

\ Table 14: ^Extent Preferred Duration Should be Applied to all Areas 

Status . - 

Principals, Clas^ 1 , 
l^rracipals*, Class 2. 3 
Principals, Gass 4,5 & 6 ^ 
. Deputy' Principals 
Teachers^ Class 1 
. Teachers Class 2. 3, & 4 * 




Yes 


Nq' 


> 

77.9 


. 22.1 


72.2 


' '27.8 


66.C 


34.0 


85.2 




64.6 


V 35.4 


-■6.5.4 


- 34.& 



On the whole it woula seem that for each status group the majoritV agree that 
preferences' should apply jfc all areas. However sufficiently large percentages m all " * . 
groups disag[ree which suggests' that for many preferred duration is related to particular 
/needs. ' * « 1' ' 

Advisory teachers ,also were asked how their visits were organised- and how they 
would prefer the organisation to take place. Fifesponses were agaTn made on a three , 
f»int scilp which was the same used for school -personnel. In this scale "never'^ was^ 
^^scored T; "seldom'.' 2 and "frequently" 3. ^ , 

Tabl)5 15: .Dirganisation' of • Visits - -Advisory. Teachers , * ^ 





T*^ ^-^ — 


, 'Preference 
^ — 


— fe: 

'Present Practice'* 


= V •• . • 


« < 






Discussion with 








individuals 




2.85 


2.76 "■ - 


* srtiall groups ' ^ 




, .2.86 ' 


2.67 


whble staff -y^^^^T" ' 




"^*^2.04 


1.72 



Advisory teachers* perceived »*mpre time spent during advisory, visits in discussipn with 
individuals and ^^all gr6t#s than did 'school personnel. Their rank orders of pffsent 
. practices were d6rnsistQnt, riTlDwever. . It is interesting that advisory^ teachers preferred 
MUally dfscuSsioa with tn|i^^^ and small gcoups of teachers, while school personnel 
had slightly l6s5^pFiefefencl(4or discCissidn. fn small groups, than for individual consultation. 

The advisory teachers preferred duration of visit|^ ap^Shown in Table ,16. , 
Table 16: Duration of Visits. -t- Advisory Teacher's ^ r ^ ^ 



Duration 



..Frequency Pe'rcent 



Less than half an hour- 



V HaVf to one^ivour, J|\... 
♦ . ^^^y^SXtMen oAe hour and-.rrtltf a day, 

* ^ Mr\r* tVi'>r\ K«J* A^^t * 



JAort than half a day 



3.7 
22.2 
63.0 
11.1 . 
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N Thte d.Sration patt^rh shown- in Table 16 closely folloj^ that of schocfl personnel. 
' It woold seemjtbat with. i*espect to both organisation and' duration* the declanSd 
' preferences ot^advisory teachers ai^ in general accord with. those of school personnek 

' Pre- ahdf^Post- Visit Activity ^ \ / % 

SphooL personnet were questioned on the extent of planning prior to advisory visits 
the assistance ^hey required and the'^frequerfcyrV^ith which they sought fotlow:up assist- 
ance. The usefulness, of advice given f(|r 'rmproving teaching was also. rated by^schoQl 
• personnel. ^ .|l , 

The\frequericy of. grior4ji(anning by^the status groups is shovyn in Table 17, 

stable 17: Planning Prior to Visit (Distribution in Percentages) 

. . Never 

— — : — : — — ^ ■ . 

Principal, Qass 1 ' ^ '^^OA 

Principal, "Class 2,3 ^ O'l.Q 



' i ' ♦ -..^ * 

Principal, Class 4A6 • ^.6 

Deputy Prihcipdlt Semar Staff * *3.1 ' 

Teachers Class ^4 \ <' * . ^ * 20.5 

Teachers aass,t2,3 / ^ . 13.2 

Means , ' / -^4.8 



Seldom 


Frequently 


Very Frequently 


28.1 


47.4 


24.5; , 


22.2 


66.7 


10.1 


14.5 • 


61. « 


-20.0 


20.0 . 


61.5^^,. 


,"i5.4 


29.^ 
3^:6 

^29.4 \ 


38:6"" \ 
,47.8 
25.8. 


11.4 
7.4 
, •^lO.O 



. Overall, 35.8 per cent of school personnel stated that they planned frequently to 
very frequently the assistance they would require prior to^.an advisory visit. However 
teachers in all classes of ^hools declared that they planned considerably less frequently ' 
.^than all other groups. Siftee invitations for visits .come from principals arid not teadjers 
this.njight well be related to advance notice of jnfornration. It will be remembefecT that 
no differences existed among status groups for prefef^^ number of' visits. 

> The frequency with which sjatus groups' seek assisteAce followjn^'ian advisory visit 
is shown in Table 18. Thb distribution is simijar to trot on the pfevioUs questton with ^ , 
principals .of all schools statii^ they seek follow-up assistance slightly, mt)re than ^teachers 
do. On the whole, 86 per cent of school personnel,, seekyittle or no follow-Tjp .assistance. 

Table 18: Frequency Seel/ Foil oyv- Up Assistance (DistributKm in Percentages) . 

Frequency Never Seldom Freqifeotly ^ Vfry^FrnqOentfy^r 

' « ■ . ■ 7^ ^-c ; — ^ : ~ 

Principal, Qass 1 • 12.7 ^. - 58.2 "* 23.a' * 5.5 

Prindpal, Class 2,3 - . . ^-• MO^S , 51.5* 36.1 \ ^ • 2.1 



Never 


Seldom 


Freqiiiently 

^ • ■ . - * 


12.7 ^. 


" ' • 7^ 

- 58.2 


23.6.' 


10*3 . 


51.5' 


36.1 \ * 


7.1 


67.9 


1,9.6 \ 


16.4 


, 62.7 . 


20.9 A 


45.5 


44.7 


. 9.1 \ 


35.3 


52.>2 


12f.5 


36.4 


- 50.3^ 


12.6 



Principal, Oat? •4.5;6 ' < ' 7.1 67.9 1,9.6 \ , • 5.4 • ^ 

/ I Deputy Principal. Senior Staff ' * 16.4 , 62.7 . 20.9 . \ 0.0 

Te^ere aass 1 45.5 44.7 .9.1 V 0.8 

Teacher? Qass 2.3.4- ' 35.3 52.>2 , .12f.5 • 0.0 • 

Means* 36.4 ■ 50.3^ ^ 12.6 ' 0.7 ■ ' 

-r^ '—F- 

• 1 



' O ' . 1P 
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Table 19 shows how frequently 'schodl personnel find the advice given by advisory 
teachers us^furin. imprbving their teaching. . i 

Table 19, Frequehcy. advice improves, teaching (distribution in percentages! 

-3fT9 



^ — 777- 


Setdom 


"Frequenjly Very 


0.0 ' 


17.5 


88.5' 


0.0 




77.4 


0.0 


l.fi 


76:8 


1.6 :\ 


18.8 


60.8 • ■ 




17.4 


. • 59.f 




29.8 


59.!^ , 


0.7 


17.9 , 


6l!2 



PTjinciffal, Class 1 

Principal, Class 2,3^ 

Principal, Class 4,5,6 
'[Deputy i^rlncipal, Senior Staff 

Teacheh^ *Clasi§ 1 »* 
• Teachers, Class 2,3,4 



14.0 
14.0 
^T,4 
18.8 

4-.2ZO 
19,2 
20.2 



Qearly, school personnel are satisfied with the advice given by Ad>|isory Teachers \h 
response to tlieir problems. Therefore, the low 'amount of follow-up apistance sought by 
school persopnel might well indicate general satisfaction with the* results of advisory 
service. rather than lack of satisfaction with assistance provided. 

It is of interest however, that some 5^.6% of advisory telphers declared th^t 'tfteir^ 
follow-up assistance was sought frequently and 44,4% declared that it was seldom sought 
No clear reason for this can. be four:»d in the data. 



/ 



Type of* Asslstarice Sought 




Priorities ' for . assistance, in the Various areas were examined in an earlier section. In 
this section the nature of assistance sought is ex^rfiined. Eight kinds of assistance were, 
ratetd in terms of how important they were seen to be by school personnel. The scale, 
used, was 'Very great" 5, "great" 4, "little". 3, "very little" 2, and "not at a[l"'1, > 

eight items were: curriculum interpretation, planning teaching programs, denrionstratiori 
Jvice on teachings^ methods and J^chniques,* advice on'respurce ujilisatiop, advice oa • 
lisational or adraiftijtwtive matters, proWerri identification and redefinitioAproblem 
and"* general discussion. /\^ . . - 

For^ personnel where there had been no ^actual contact vvith the advisory teachers 
it, is posJiible that Xhq ratings, would be rnade without a consideration of practical 
constraints concerning the type *and amount of ^ help which could be given nt ahy one 
time. "-^For this reason a criterion. of . two or nriore visits, not necessarily in|^he same 
subject area, was used as^ a basis for soliciting information from school perisDn.nel on 
matters pertaining to this section, of the results, \ ^ / ' 

In an issue of this kintf^ regional differences are of no .consecjuencfe but status 
differences certainly are likely"^ to (?e^*fmportant. Table 20 show^ the means for 
each status group for each activity together with tests of sigriificance of differ.ence 
for atl groups on each activity, ' ' . ' ' '^'^ • , 



2.. 
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Table 20: 



lmBo)[:|ance of areas of^tissistance for each statui level ' 



Area of Assistance I 



Grand 



Mfeans Principal Principal Principal Deputy^ Princ. , Tchrs ^Tchrs Tj-pA 
aass \ Class 2,3 Class 4,5,6 Senidr Staff Class 1 Class 2,^'^^ 
: ^ 3.4 



1.: 



5. 



7. 
8. 



Curriculum , 
Interpretation . * 

Planning Teaching 
Programs . • 

Demonstrating/ Advising 
Teaching TechnUjues ^ 
Methods 

Advisihg on Resource ' 
\Jtiliratioh 

' I 

Advising Ipn Organ/ 
Admin, ^l^atters 

Problem (den|ificdtion 
and Rede|inition 

Problem Sdving 

General Discussion 



3.-63 • 3.71 

3.72 3.83 
♦ 

.3.91 4.20 
3.89 4.03 



2.66**^ 2.78 



' 3.10 3.07 

3.23 3.14 
' 3.9t) 3:64 



3.78 
3.72 

3.88 

3ll3 

Zil6 

.3.^3 
3.25 



7 • 



3.48 • 

1 

3.54 

3.66 

3/77 
2.66 
3.04 



3.36- 
3.77 



3.82 
3.65 

3.75 

3.79 

!:62 

3.00 

3.1.6,*' 
3.54 



3.72 -3.55 ' 
3.84- 3.64 



o:v3 

I 

1.10 



4.02 3.85 1.15 



.4.05 • 3.78 1.79S 
2.7^7 ^55 



3.30 * 2.94 
3.35 3.13 



3.50 3.44 



t.08 

0.10 
0.42. 



Scale:" 5 very great 
4^^qfeat 

- . ^ y * 3 little^ 

( '2 very Ijjtie 

' r - ^ • <^ 1 not at all 

The -most important feature pf these resjults was thatN^o signific*ant group 
differences existed for any of th^ 8 , Rinds .of assistance. * This indicates a very high 
level of consensus* artiong the .groups about the importance of each particular activity. 

When the assistance activities were ranked in order of mean ratings ♦from high to 
low and significance tests employed - between each gair of means, it vyas found that 
significant differences; existed between many. of the pairs. This provides grounds' fdr 
imposing orders, of i^mpprtSnce for significant^/ different means. Table ^21 shows, the 



results of these tests 



of significdqce . 



Table 21. Importance of areas of assistance; tests of difference between all pairs of means 



Area of assistance 



3. JDef?fonstratlng or advising 
^ on teaching methods and 
^'tech'nlQues j 

8. General DiscussionQ 

4. Advising on resource 
^ utilization 

* 

2. Ranning peaching progranr\s 

W Curriculum interpretation 

7, Problem solving,, ► ^ 

^ 6. Problem idefittfication and 
? redefinition -^^ 

5. Advising on organisational 
. and administrat^^matters 

* Significant at .05 level. 



Mean Differences 
3 \ 8 4. 2 




'the activitiesv.not. significantly afff0rent from ^each other vvf§ne jgroupea together ^nd 
given a nahne descriptive of ^ what higher order varfable the grqup of items seiems to ' 
rpeasure. A very interesting structure emerged. The .four areas are shown In Tabje 2?; 
An aggregated mean was calculatedr" 



Table' 22: Areas of Assistance: Qrtxjping 



ing ^fS6rigirial Items 



Description y * 


General 


Mean Areas of Assistance ■ 


Item Means 


i 

1. Practical Teaching 

1 

t 


3.90 

» * 


Demonstrating or advising on teaching' /• 
methods and technicjuej ^ 

General discuss}ori ' ^ ''^ 

^ ^ * Advjsing on <esourciev^tilization 


3.91 ' 

3.90', . 
1.89 


2. Curriculum Issue? 


* j3.~68 


. ^ V, ; y - 
Planning teaching program^ ' 

1. Curriculum- interpretation"^ " ' 


\ ■ 
\ 3.72 

.'^I * q:63'" , 


1 Proble\^'! ^ 


3.17 


4. Problem 'solving , ' 

Problem identification and riedefinition. 


. 3.23 
3:10. . 


4. Prganisational and ^ \^ 
administratloi^al matters 


2.66 


Advising on organisational ^and administrative 
matters . ♦ . - 


2.66 



2,.G 
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Clearly klvisory^teache^activities directed at practical teaching matters were seen to be 
of gredtest importanceT Qf significantly l.ete trnportarice were activities related to sucli 
cyrriculatjssues as interpretation and planning the teaching program. Problem sofvipg 
activities wef^^en as third in importance with assistance in (Organisational and 
adminisVation matters being of little nmportance at all. ' ^ ' , ^ * 

' ' ' ' • ' ' . • / ' 

Given the high level of cohsensi/S among all groups and the clear-cut. order in which 

the various activities were grouped, a high degree of . confidence can be placed in the 
Interpretation that school personnel see the relative inriportance areas of assistance in the order 
sho^ in Table 22. In selecting and preparing advisory 'teachers for primary schooU«en(jk:e 
it vvoilW^em that greatest emphtasis should be placed qn practical teaching^ matters and ' ^ 
curriculufn^ues. Considerably less emphasis it would seem needs to be placed oh prpblenri* 
solving activities and organrsational and administrative matters. This pattern reflects the 
views of school persdhnel in terms of what they feel would best satisfy their collective 
needs. . ' / . " , " . ' ' 



Table 23: Importance of areas of assistance — advisory teachers. 



Area of Assistance 



Mean 



SD 



Oemon^u-ating of adv^sjng qn \eachtngf^ ^ vj ^1,, 
'meti/oa/ and techniques 

* : / // ^ ^ * ' ' ' 

Advi^'r^g on resource'^utilization ' * 

# purriiLllum inlerpfStation 

1 Rc^pning teaching programs ' 

J . ' ' ^-r " 

I General DiscCission \ 

* ] ' Problem SolvinS ' . • ' • ^ \^ 

Problem identificatipn 'and .redefiniti^ 

Advising, on org^izational or administrative matters 




0.50 
0.51 

^0.57 
0.76 
0.78 

•0|98 

1.20 
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* The m^n* rating of advisory teachers for, tHfe importaiice of each jof the area? of 
gcssfstance is sbowq in Table 23. The order '^is*^ almost. the' sfifme.^S* .thgt ^obtained /fcoj][^ 
tHte r^ti.ngs of school pgrspqneJ. Th^orjly difference is thai ac^ispry, teachers give 
ipn^wh^t more emphasis *to the im||Prtance of aU activities apd fanl^ curriculum injer- 
prewofi higher than do ^schobf persboneL Sbmewhat less irnpprtante^Js attached to , , 
general discussion. . 0|;i the wholp thjJUgh, it Would seem, from*these data that \ . ^ 
advisory teachers. are Sensitive to. the priorities .'for assistance tifecfered by school personnel, . 

time sp^nt repeiving various kindis of assistance \ ' v ^ v ! 

The .school personnel^ who had received two • or more advisory visits were., asked, to^ 
assess the 'relative proportion of tLtpe spent on the 'varibus activity areas. "Any dis- 
crepancies of rank'Order of importance, would indicate the way in which actual,- practice 
was seen by teachers to^jgviate ft*om what they saw , to be^ idejal. 



/ 

As .was the case when areas were rated for importance,, no group differences existed ; 
among the groups in the mean ratings for .proportion .of time spent,. j 

Table 24. Ratmgs of percentage time *spent ori areas of assistance - school personnel 



2. 



I. 

6. 



Time Spent On 



States 
Group 
Grand 
M^an 



"r:! 

Principal 
Class 1 



Curriculum Interpret- 
ation and Planning 
Teaching Programs , 

Demonstratiag/Ad\>ising 
on T&aching Methods, 
Techniques and Resource 
Utilization 

Adviskig on Organisational 
and Administrative Matters 

Problem Identification . 
Redefimtion and Solving * 

General Discussion 

Other 



Status Group Mean 

Principal Principal Dep. Pr, Tchrs Tchrs 
Class 2,3 Class 4,5,6 Sen, Staff Class 1 Class 

2,3,4 



F ■ 

'5,554 



f 

23.60 


23.84 


21.28 


18.:6 


25.21 


26. U 


22.40 


■ \ 

1.534 


















32.29 


32.26 


28.^3 


34.45 


31.85 


29.06 


35.10 


•1.428 


6.34 


5.21 


7.32 


7.24 ' 


5.96 


6.65 


6.o4 


• 0.336 . 


10.33 


6.88. 


- 9.14 


9.41 


8.19 


10^8 


9.99 


0.584 


25.81 


30.89 


30.60 


28.41 


27?57 


26.40 


24.81 


.211 


1.62 


.92 


2.73 


. 1.73 


1.22 . 


1.49* 


1.66 


.159 



Approximately 3Q percent of the time was. spent on demonstrating and advising 
on teaching methods, techniques and resource utilization. Slightly less time was ^devoted 
tojpneral discussion and less again, to curriculum ir^terpretation and planning teaching 
programs. .Very little time was devoted to problem identification, redefinition and 
problem solving arid even less time was devoted to organisational or administrational 
matters. The Very low rating which the category "other" attracted indicates that oathe 
whote those rating the item regarded the given ca1;egories as sufficient for accdffnting for • 
the way time iwas spent. ^ * \ ' ^ ^ 



These I'esults^are of considerable interest in identifying how the school personnel see 
advisory ,services. The ratmgs .suggest Chat by far .the greatest" emphasis Is placed^ on the 
practical issues. ^This seems to, be in cjose acctfrd.with declared needs. Wh^t is^surprising 
is that .w^reas^'teache^ rating' of the importance of problem solvina (Table' 22)" was Ibw 
(mean l/j),fthe proportion of time spent. dh the area was even.lovyter still. Perhaps 
relatively insufficierft attention is'^giyen to'this area. On the other hand the amount .of 
prior ^plarming might b? insuff/cieht^for 'clear arid specific problem solving activity to occur. 
The fact that 50 percent of teaiEihers in claiss 1 schools (Table 17) and oearly 45 i^ercent of 
, teacKei^^in class 2 and 3 schopis (Table 17) decja ted thatjthey seldorh, if every, undertook 
planning prior to the visit mi^'t well accoufft for the disprpportiortately high level of rion- ^ 
specific gisneral discussiop activity and the disproportionately low problem solving activity. .| 

Roler of Advisory Teachers ^ 

To obtain information on the advisory teacher's role seven, key tasks were identified. 
These dealt with. * keeping teachers up to date With changes, showing teachers ;how to use 
materials, suggesting numerous ways of teaching, demonstrating the most appropriate 
teaching methods, improving teacheps' morale, co-ordinating expertise in the school, and 
setting st^ndards. ' 
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Both th? school personnel and advisory teachers rated iterhs dealing with these tasks 
on the basis of the extent to which they agreed or disagreed that each task is performed 
,and secondly with whether the task ought to be performed. A four-point scale was used 
in which "$fro^ft^^ly agree" was' given a value df 4, "agree" 3, "disagree" 2, and "strongly 
, disagree" was '^iven a value of 1. 

^ \ ' ' . * , . 

Since the only validation' of the scale prior to administration consisted of a ♦ 
panellinQ session ^ith several ex advisory teachers and sortte^-school personnel, the 14 role 
items Mfrere submitted to a pringpal components analysis to ascertain what underJying 
variables were being measured.. 

Results of -thi^ validation analysis are sho.wn in Appendix 2. T\^^learly inter- 
pretable factors emerg^. Those* items commencing with the word does coalesced to 
produce a measure dealing with the actual role while those commencing with the wdrd 
ought coalesced to produce a measure dealing with the ideal role. Two items' dealing 
with standard setting formed a separate dimension. Subsequent discussions with advisory 
teachers, and an analysis of written comments on the questionnaires of both groups, lead 
to the opinion that setting of standards is hot very central to the role of the advisory 
teacher at all. The view is that it is a more legitimate function of principals, partii2ularly\ 
those in large schools, and of District Inspectors of schools, ' The raw mean ratings'2,06 
' for <he actual and 2,08 for the ideal both indicate very low agreements. 

An examination of the group means for. the ideal role items shown in Table 25 
indicates that no significant differences among any of the status groups exist on the 6 
items. That is, there is no evidence of a lack of consensus among the school personnel* 
status grobps regarding the things on which advisory . teachers should ideally focus concern, 

Ta6le 25 jf Ideal advisory teacher role^- school personnel . ^ 



Should ^ 


Status 






Statu 


s Group 


Means 


i 




Group 


















Grand 


PrirKipai 


Pribcipai 


PriDcrpal 


-Dep. Pr, 


Tchrs 


Tchrs 


F 




Mean 


Class 1 


Class 2.3 


Class 4. 


Sen. 


Class 1 


Class 2,3 


5,554 










5.6 


Staff 








Suggest ways of 


















teaching 


3.31 


' 3.44 


3.21 


3.38 


3.35 


3.32 


,3.30 


.241 


Show use of 


















materials , 


3.47 


3.46 


3.34 . 


3.57 


3.43 . 


^3.47 


3.47^ 


* .367 


(io-ordinate 


















expertise * 


'2.73 


2.68 


2.^2"" 


2.80 ' 


2.62 


2.68. 


2.76 


.3^9 


Demonstrate most 










* 








-appropriate teaching' 




3.41 


3.32 


3.23 










methods 


3.27 


3.2J 


3.30 


3.25 


.511 


Improve morale 


3.10 


3.37 


3.13 ^ 


3.23 . 


3.22 


3.11 


3.07 


..628 


Help kefp abreast 


















of change 


3.49 


' 3.42^ 


3/26 


3.54 , ; 3.29 


3.56 


3.45 


*2!o57 










> 




Scale: 


4 strongly agree 
















, 3 agree 





2 disagree 
1 strongly disagree 



er|c 



/ X 
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extent to whicH school pfersonnel perceive their ideal views of the advisory 
teacher role to' exist in practice is indicated by the'rneans for the sfx actual role items. 
These are shown in Table 26. ' * , 

Table 26: Actu^J advisbry teacher role - school personnel 1^ 



Does 


Status 
Group 
Grand 
Mean 


Principal Principal Principal 
Class 1 Class 2,3 Class 4, 
5,6 


Dep. Pr. 
Sen. Staff 


Teachers 
Clas; 1 


Teachers 
Class 2,3,4 


F 

5,554 ' r 


Suggest ways of 














2,63 _ 


.913 ' 


teaching 


• 2.63 


2.76 


2,89 


2.79 


2.79 


2.69 . 


Show use of 


















materials 


2.86 


2.88^ 


a.09 


3,14 ' 




2.^8 


2.87 


1.971 


Co-ordinate 
















« 


expertise 


w 2,09 


2,14 


2.29 


•2.45 


2.29 ^ 


1.99 


2.12 


3.669 


Demonstrate * 


















appropriate 






2.74 


279 


2.76 , 




2.59 




teaching methods- 


2.57 


2.61' 


' 2.49' 


1.5&7 


Improve morale 


2,58 


2.76 


2.85 


. 2.98 


, 2.79 




• 261' 


4.60f ^ 


Help k^p abreast 


















of change' * ' 


2.97 . 


3.03 


3.01 


3.20 


, 3.00 


2.95* 


2.^6 


.7,65' 



-/ 



Signifipant at 
Significant at 



.05 level 
.001 level 



y. 



Scale: 4 strongly agree* . 
3 agree 
2 disagree 
1 strongly disagree 



Significant differences among status groups existed on two iterns. ^ The first concerned 
the coordination of »?|cpBrtise/m the,schooL Here* the sourjCe of the differeilce was only 
between- the highest ^nd lowest mean. The groups concerned wer^f principals of small 
schools and teachersjij class 1 schools. It is of extreme iolftrest that for /this item 
teachers in large schools disagreed, that iVi practice It was a feature' of the (advisory teach6r 
role. The second item on which there w^re significant differences amOng status groups^ 
concerned improving morale! Again ^e source of the significanpe of difference was 
be'tween the two extreme means and again the grougs concerned were principals of 
small schools arid teachers in large schools. On botn^these issues principals in small 
schools and teachers in .large schools vsee the^j-ole of 'the Advisory Teach6r to* be quite 
different. ' ' , ' - ' - . 

The magnitude 'of the 'means* for the items tn eWi set is regsjrded as an index of 
the stre*ngth to which raters endorse^that activity as iocally or actually pertaining to 
the advisory teacher. High ideal megnsr suggest that from the perspective of*9cf\ool 
personnel, the^ xtivity is highly legitimate whereas a low ideal mean suggests the ^ 
activity* is not* legitimate. Since, ^th perhaps the exception of the item dealing wjth 
the coorjJination of expertise, nonfe .of the means mdicated disagreement, it can .be 
concluded that school personnel endorse tfie activfties. ^ Differences among the 
means merely indicate therefore the relative order witti^which' the activities are viewed. 



The actual means on 
could vyell be that a high 
actual rating pf practice, 
being* given due attention. 



^ \ » III 
the other, hand .indicate perceptfens of current practice. 

ideal rating indicative o^ legitinjpcy is associated with a 

This would suggest that a higfi<v legitimate activity is not 
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lr>' Table 27 the mear} ratings of- school personnel for b^th sets'of role items Jn» 
o/der of riTagmtude for the Ideal set' are ghoyvn. In addition the discrepancy betweeh' the 
•corresponding actual and id.6al/itefm is'*xalso shbwji. ' ^ * * ^ 

Table 27: Ide^i; Wual and discrepancy, role item me ans - school personnel 



I tern 



Ideal 


Actual 


Mean 


Mean 


Mean < 


Discrepancy 


3.49 


2.97 


0.52 . 


3.47 


Z86 




3.31 






^.27 ' • 


2v57 ' 


0,70 .'■ 


3.10 • 


Z58 


0.52 


" ^73 , 


• 209' / 


0.B4 * > 



Help 'keep up >Mth Qhan'ges that are occuifing 
Show or describe use of materials in schools 
Suggesjt many ways of teaching 
Demonstrate most appropriate teaching methods 
||P|||lprovf ^ll^morale of^the teachers 
Coordinate expertise in sclfools, * • 



Tkble 27 shows a ctear trend for all the ^tual role ^eans to ti« belqw those of the 
ideal role means. School personnel not only endorse each activity as legitimate, but/ 
indicate. that in practice more attention ought to l?e given to these activities. Furthermore, 
ttjfe order of 'magnitude for tbe' means, of both .§ets is wi,th one exception,' ideriticaf. * In 
other words, the order of endorsement for legitimacy is almost identical with the extent ta 
that' which is seen 'to occur m practice. • * ^ . ^ 

Compafabje information to that obtained from school personnel was also obtained fipm 
advisory teachers-, who were .asked tp rate the same set <?f' actual and ideal -ijems. A 
PQSitiVe discrepancy between actual .and ideal would indicate that some constraint existed, 
preii/enting the ideal being^attained. Zero discrepancy would indicate that the ideal was 
being attained in practice. A negativfe discrepancy woulfl indicate that ifi practice* the 
ideal was feeing's^en td be overly welLattained. ' The id^al, actoal and discrepancy means 
obtair|||d from the advisory teacher ratings is shown in table 28. ^ . ^ 

TafcJtif 28^ Ideal, actual and discrepancy role, item means - advisory teachers 
Item ' - ^ . 



Help teachers ke^p up with changes that are occutring 
Show or describe 'use of materials in schools 
Suggest many ways of teaching ^ 
Improve the morale of teachers 
Demonstrate most yapprop'riate teaching methdds 



Co ordinate e)^pej^ise in schools ' 



tde^ ' 


-^tual 


. Mean 


Mean 


' Mean 


Oiscrepahcy 


3.19 


3.20 


.-0.01 ' 


3.04 


3.59 


♦ -0;55 


3.04 


/ .3.22 


-0.18 


2.85 


2.89 


-0.04 • 


2.70 


2.92^ • 


-0.22 


2.48 




+ 0.^3 



It i5 Of interest to note that the order of magnitude of the actual role means of the school 
personnel coincides pr-ecisely vyith the Order of the. ideal role means for advrsory teachers. This 
precise coincidence of drder'^tween the ratings by school personnel on th^ actual dimension and 
that of adoisory teachers on the ideal dimension is not surprising. It merely indicates that'the role 
of the advisory teacher which school personnel perceive is precisely that which the advisory teacher 
holds to be an ideal,, and in fact are likely to project. Furthermore, vyith but one exception, the 
same correspondence of order existed when the ideal role mfeans of the school personnel are 
compared with the ideal^role means of the advisory teachers. Since the soJrce of difference in rank 
order m this particular instance relates only tO the relative position of the. two items which deal with 
demonstration of teaching methods" and with "morale", the degree of coincidence in perceptions of 
the. two proups for ideal role is high. This coincidence of order for ratmgs of ideal role is of some 
mtierest. It suggests that both ^dvisory J^eachers and school personnel share similar beliefs about the. 
idQ3l role of members of the advisory teacher service. " ^ 

O ' , 26 , ' ^ • 



The distinct lack of coincidence in rank order for the comparison between the ideal ratings of 
SQhool p^rsonnefandihe actual/ratings of advisory teachers suggests that advisory teachers think 
tney project a role wliich is different^rom the one^whiph schoKDl personnel hold as the ideal. Thus 
even though there Is no evidence that advisory teachers.W^We of this discrepancy, the faft that the 
ideal of both groups, coincidences^ and the fact that thiefdeal roie ofadvisory teachers seems ^o be the. 
one seen by school personnel, it vJould seem that the expectations of both groaps coul&be fulfiJIed, ' 
The source of jplisrepancV is ;^he acjlvisor/teacher's view gf their actual roTp. . * 

the discrepancy^ight be*expTained in'terms of some constraining influences ericounteifed by^ 
advisory teachers in schools. It Oiight be due to some misconceptions by advisory.teachers concerning 
what, role they actually play, hmwever, when the mean discrepancy scores of both groups jire examined 
It would sjem that the most likely interpretation is that advisory teachers regard the-role components 
which ^ere included m the questionnaire is incomplete. Perhaps despite the strong endorsement of all 
rcje items there are many others which if included, would provide a more adequate^ |)kture of how 
advisory teachers view their role. Despite this problem concerning the advisory t^achers'/there is no 
firm evidence that for schoot personnej the itejus do not completely represent their views. 

The discrepancies for school personnel v*ere consistently positive^ whereas all but one of 
these for advisory teachers are consisli«ltTy>t«gat|ve. The school personne^data indicates that in 
practice legitimate functions are not being id^NyTTlffllled. The advisory teacher data suggests 
that, from their point of view, they are either fulfilling or more than fulfilling their roje. There . 
were two items on which there was practically no discrepancy. These concernedjietping teachers 

. keep up with change and improving moral?. The advisory teachers 'responses suggest that they feel 
they over-fulfill their role when it comes to showing teachers how to use materials, 'demonstrating most 
appropriate teaching methods, and sug^sting ways of teaching. Clearly the data suggests that the* 
advisory teachers believe t^iey are under^fulfifting their role when it comes to co-ordmating §>Cf5ertise 
in the school. This is suppjjrted by the vefy low actual mean of 1 .99 obtained from the group 
comprising teachers in large schools. Apparently teachers in large schools also note that advisory , 
teacher^ are not able,to.,do muclwegardipg the co-ordination 'of expe!;tise in the school. The ^ 
co-ordination feature might well be an organisational issue which ca'n be overcome with relative ease. 
However attention needs tobe^ive^i to the information contained in the discrepancy data since it 

• sjgge^ts a need for reconciliation betvveen perceptions of unfulfilled<jdfimand from school personnel 
and an* over concern, in terms of relative importance, with at'least tTiree crucial issyeson tl?e part ot 
•advisory teachers. . " • , ^ . • »^ 

Some SMppoft for-the view that ad\/tsbry teachers regard their preferred role to be, different 
from that endorsed by school personnel is to be found from their response to thejtem concern- 
ing the extent to which they, would prefer to be engaged in other forms of teacher education^ 
activities. Tfje majorky of advisory teacher respondents^ (74 percem) strongly endorsed the 
desirability 0f extending the scope of tt)eir activities. Hlowever even though the pvidence 
suggests that advisory teacher* feel less emphasis ought to be given to teaching, demonstrating 
and advising on resource utilization and even though they strongly endorse the extension of 
their activities, the school personnel data suggests ^ that a. discrepancy exists-. It was noted in 
the previous discussion of the{^importan.ce of various activities, that school personnel gav^ qyi^^ 
strong endorsement to the importance of the practical teaching aspects. Furthermore in 
response to the item which suggests advisory' teachers would be of more help employed as an 
in-service team conducting workshops and ^jeminars, rather than in ^hools the mean of 2.26 
represents relatively, strong disagreernent. * * * * . • 

Precisely how the advisory teachers .i^ tf?ei expansion* of icTlVitiesJs not clear, nor js.it ^ 
clear what other role tasks if any^ould receive stfong endorsentqnt. School persortnel, on the 
whole did give a quite 6leat' indication of the role they would prefer of the advisqcy tegcher. 
In addition the school personnel data gave consistent evidence that in practice the role adopted 
on all dimensions was somewhat less than ideal. The discrepancy between the yiews 6f the^ 
advisory teacher respondents arid school per^sonnel fin the ifcue 6f the relative importance of 
varjous activities and, on the issu^ of role fiire jrppdrtiant since differences in expectations pf, 
personnel.' in a coniuliaftive setting is lilCely to hirtdei* progress^, Certainify discussions vvith ; 
advisory teachers might not only be helpful to them as a groUjp but might also .provide 
informatfon and guidelines about changes which might be profitably made.^ ' • 
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RiKtioh to Advisory Teachers \ 

Thet questionftair'^for school personnel, contain^ 6 itenfis. desjgned to measure the way' 
school personnel react ito advisory. leachersS The respondents were requir^ed to ratp on a . 
^' scale raagfng from 6i^e,f strongly disagree, to^f'oiir, )5tr.ongly agreQ> items Concerned witf\ how 
**they felt about thek interaction with adt^isory teachers. ^ ' 

.*vOhe kind ot reaction vyould be seen in thfe' case- where thg. ad^©ry' teacher is seen.a^ ' 
^ fconsultanX aple to speak with some authority on* a large number Of prpblems encountered 
by school petyonnelj'h a number of situations, but not seen,as an authoi-ity .figure. ,*The 
kirid.Qf interaction . which results might/beVegar^ied as one of co-operative consultation. 
Another k^nd of reaction is where Jthe, advisory teacher is regarded as a data source able to^ 
* ' presc/ibg specific solutions to' all problems raised. The kind of interaction which results 
would be .one where ^hool personnel ar^ adopting a passive role and 6xpecting all problems 
to be solved by directive counselling. A third reaction is where the advisory teacher is not 
^ Men va^y .seriously. In this case, suggestions and' advice would bg largely ignored. The 
\ qpposfte* of this reaction would be characterized by the feeling that suggestions made, no 
' " rhatter how appropriate they seem to be, musl^ be tried. ^ ^ ^^^^ 

Since the only validajion of this scale prior to administration of , the questioon&ir;^ 
consisted of^a panelling session, the six reaction items were'submitted to a principal 
components analysis to ascertain if underlying dimensions being measured were in accord 
i with ejcpectations. The results of this validation analysis areshown in Appendi/c 3. In fact 
the items did'coalescejn the predicted manner. ^ • / 

* r. * ' * * L 

The raw item means and the combinecj mean for eadh. of the three jgroups of items are 
shown in Table 29. Only the grand ipean for all status groQps is shown feince there were ,no 
significant differences among any of the groups on any item. This mearjs that there was no 
evidence that any particular group reacted differently from any .of the others. The means 
, shown in Table 29 give, therefore, the best indication of the likely reactions of all school 
personnel. ^' 

* « ^ * ' /, * ^ ' 

Table 29!* Reactions to advisory teachers - school personnel ' 



"Factor 



items 



Raw 



Raw 



Factor 



Item ^ean Victor Mean Descrfption 



Fr6e to accept^ or reject advice given 

Prefer if ' possible causes of a problem are 
pointed Qut and number of possible • 
solutions given. 

Can work out answers together ^th 
advisory teachers . ' * 

Advice ^is satisfactory only if a specific 
solution ;|[o problem is given 

Aflvispry teachets should iknQw answers 
td^ air problems raised ^ ^ 

Suggestions must be^tried 



3.31 
3.25 

2.85' 

2.20 ■ 
1.95 

QJ9 • 



■30 



3.16 Co-operative 
consultation 



2.07 Directive 
counselling 



2.79 



O 



Scale: 4 ^^ongly agree . \ 
3 a^ee ; 
2 disagree ^ o ; 

' V strongly disag^e 



'0 



'28 



o < 



ft IS seen that the school personnel as a whole give quite strong endorsehnent to the 
three liems which deal' \vith ^operative consultation. There was 'a much' lower endorsement^ 

'of the two items 9oncerned withooirective counselling. It would seem therefore that in the * 
main school- personnel are likely to react to'advis^ory teachers in such a w^y that the ^ensuing 
interaction characteriied by relatively hi^h degree of. co-operative cor^sultation. It would 

^ also* seem from moderately strong ^endorsement of the item concerning trying suggestions, 

" that advice given is likely to 'be takeh -seriously. . ' * . ^ , 

' * / 

Jhe way the advisory teachers go about thgir work is likely to be affe^cted by hov\^ they 

feel teachers react to them. If what they believe to be the reactfon of school personnel 

differs greatly from their expectations, then there is a, strong possibility of tension and 

dissatisfaction. * , » * . 

Advisory jteachers therefore were asked to, respond to the sgrtte kind of reaction items 
as were schQo/ persphnel. The.y were however asked to respond in both the actual and ide^ 
sense. /The actual items were prefixed with 'Teachers do" while the ideal .items were prefixed 
with '*\ w6i/d hope to". , / * 

/ / • ' / . ^ " • 

Table/30 shows the raw^ltem means for advisory .teachers' responses to both the attual 
and ideal reaction item?, tt also shows a coalesced mean for items grouped in ^ccorc} with 
the factor Structure derived from the school personnel data. ; • 

TSble30: Ratings of ideal and actual reaction items - advisory teachers 



T: 



-^0 



Factor / 

c . 



Iterh 



Ideal 



Raw 
Item 



Mean 



Raw 
item 



Mean 



Actual 



Raw 
Item 



Mean 



Raw 
Item 



Mean 



Feel free to accept oc reject ^ 
advky given 

Feel assisted best if a number 
of^ppssible causes for a problem 
are poihted out and a number 
of possible solutions ^iven^ 

Think, advisory teachers, don't # 
have 'answers to many prpbliems 
but that they and the acjvisory 
' teacher can work out aaswers 
together . . ^ 

Feef afdvice >$ satisfactory . 
only jf,a;S[9ectfjc solution to . 
.^^pWem is given | ' • 

-.f^e! that advisory teachers . 
should know the answer to!:^ll , 
profalfenis raised 

FfeeT that suggestions made ^,'\ 
rnust be^ tried. 




' • . 2.48> 



2.00 



1.70 



'•2.33 



3.30 



1.85 



;2.33 



3.56 
3.22 

1.78,; 

2J4 
2.74 ' 

2.67 



-2.85 



2,74 



2.Q7 



Scale: 4 strongly agree 
3 .agree . , ' 
' 2 disagree 0 
1 itrongly disagree 
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There is clear evidence that advisory teachers hope that the reaction of school personnel 
would.be conducive tb'much more co-operative consultation than was seen fey them to be 
the actual case. There is also clear evidence that ther? was in practice evFdence of more directive 
counselling than they would prefer to be the case. In fact the very low ideal mean for this 
reaetioQ suggests that the advisory teachers quite stropgly disagreed with a directive counselling 
approach but strongly endorsed the co operative consultation reaction.' From the actual and icjeal 
means regarding the trying of suggestions it would appear that they would hope to be taken a*^ 
little more seriously than they seem to be but the low mean also indicates a moderate (disagreement 
with Ihe whole idea. Perhaps this represents a reaction against appearing* too prescriptive on the one 
hana rather than being taken seriously on the other. • ' . . ^ * 

Work Satisfaction * . • , " ' 



Whereas only 11 percent claimed that they derived little to very little satisfaction 
from work with teachers, nearly 26 per cent claimed to derive little to very little 
satisfaction from their job as a whole. There is clearly, a less amount of dissatisfaction 
"^ociated with working with teachers than vyith tbe job overall. It would seem therefore 
that despite dissonance in role perception and in reactions of school personnel there 
ar^ other, factors which are producing dissatisfaction. The view that some of these might 
be associated with the itinerant nature of the job seems to have som6 support. About 
40 per cent of advisory teachers/ seldom if ever jee that advice is taken and only 33 
p^cent.cUim to see frequent evidence of any results of their work. .None claim to see 
evidence of their work very frequently. But even this evidence does not include, other . 
sources of dissatisfaction. Financial, ,ti*ansport, family disruption and lack' of promotional 
opportunity were suggested in Comments on the questionnaires. These issues while outside 
the ^ope of the survey are certainly;worthy of some consideration. 



''Recruitment of Advisoiey Teachers 



\ 



' subject area advisory teachers ranked fpur kious of teacheribackground character- 
istics to indjcate the type of teacfier who they think would make a s^isfactory advisory 
tea'clief^ , '/ 



Table 31: Views of most- satisfactory advisory teacher ' 



Type 



Mean 



Teacher experienced in teaching alb subjects throughcxit 
the schools 

A subject specialist' * if 

Teacher Specialising in one section of ,th^ j^chool 
(e.g. middle school I ' ' ' ' 

Teacher specialising in two or tfiree related subjects 



1.55 
3.07 

3.00 
2.00 



1.09 
1.07 

1.14 

.73 



■T-r 



two 



From Table 31 jt, is seen thaj very high priority is given to experience in all 
subjects* throughput th^'^school. Significantly less priority, is, given to specialisation in 



or three related subj 
specialist or to sectioi 
appropriate pre-requ 
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.- and practically no importance is alttached to experience as a subject 
I specfalisatifln. General experience is clearly regarded as the most 
for recruitttient to the service. , ' 
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SUMMARY -^NP CONCLUSIONS 

■ . • ■ ■ ■ , ,/ 

*The study has examined the perceptions of school personnel of different status levels 
in different regions concerning various features of the advisory teacher service in Pnmary 
schools. The views of advisory teachers in the subject argas^ Art, Language Arts Mathe- 
m^tic^/ Music and Social Studies were examined and reported. This has been the f irst 
attempt at obtaining comprehensive information from the recipients of advisory services 
together with the views of some of Jthose directly responsible for providing that service. 
The findings should provide useful guidfefines to schools, advisory teachers and adminis- 
trators at all levels, concefmng the status of the service, itrmore effective utilisation, 
and Its future. 

If the views of school personnel artd advisory teachers are to be , taken as a' guide, 
there is clear justification fortVie numerical expansion of the service in all existing areas 
to provide a. frequency and duration of visits which would satisfy Jhe perceived needs 
of these groups. Preferences for rftjmber of visits per year in all areas were considerably 
above those received. School personnel, irrespective of previous deprivation due to the 
small amc^unt of advisory support available in some regions, declared that they wanted 
more visits than they had received. Furthermore, although not completely related to^ 
prevrous deprivation, there ,was a clear indication that school personnel in remote regions 
had a grjbater declared need than those in metropolitan areas. Not only does the con- 
sisterYtly/high discVenaivcy between preferred 'and received visits indicate a need xo mcreaij 
the ijiumferical strength of the service, but the regional trend also indicates that prioritiesj. 
for ippMntment shoujd. be given to, the more remote regions. where perhaps alternative' v/*' 
opportJ^ities for professional support are fewer. 

The discrepancy between the declared preferences and, number of visrts received for 
the two special areas qf aboriginal educatiori and child migrant education is very large 
even allowing for the fact that needs in these. area^ are considerably less general than in 
others. Wtiile only relatively few additional support personnel would probably be 
adequate'^to meet demands, it is clear that these two areas were, at the time the 
study was undertaken, the most critically urjderstaffed. The declared preference of the 
majority of school personnel for the duration of the visit from an*advisory teacher to be 
between one hour and half a xlay with a considerable proportion stating a preference for 
a looger period,, is a factor which should be considered in planning for numerical expansion 
s. : * ^ / ■ 

When examining the* kind of assistance being sought, consideration was given to the 
relative importance school, personnel placed on. receiving assistance in the various areas, 
the form this assistance might take, and the relative amount of time devoted to various 
activities. Greater importance was placed, on the syllabus subject areas as opposed to 
special areas as far as need for assistance was concerned. A rank order of importance 
corresponding more fclosely to the suggested time allocation rather than with recency of 
syllabus chatige erherged. For even though Language Arts, an area \t\ which syllabus 
change has occurred recently, was rated first. Art, another area where recent syllabus change 



has also' taken place, was rated .fourth. It would, also seem that with the existence of 
d predominantly subject briented curriculum, advisory support in subject areas is seeri tb 
be oh the whqje more Important than support in specral areas. '% ♦ j * ' 

Practical teaching issues were declared to be* a more important kiYid of support 
.than curriculum issues, which involved planning jteaching program^s and curriculum inter- 
pretation. Specific help with, problems was seen ^to be of less importance, still while 
advice on organisational and administrative matters was seen to be of relatively little , 
general importance. The relatively high emphasis given by school personnel to practical 
teaching issues involving demonstrating or advising on teaching methods and techniques, 
general discussio'n and advising on resource utilisation, tends to suggest thpt it is ejSsenti^J 
for^ advisory teachers to have these kinds of skills as part of their repertoiffi of overall 
abilities. The practice, of recruiting advisory teachers on the basis of demonstrated 
classroom expertise ar|d providing additional training in curriculum areas *seems to be in ' 
accord with what is ^ected of them by the school personnel whom tfiey serve. The 
order of relative importance is also in accord with the ratings of advisory teachers 
themselves. This suggests that advisory teachers ari§ well aware of the remphasfs school 
personnel arej|)lacing on the assistance offer^. ft' should be noted, however, that advisory 
teacher responses were representative of subject areas and not special ireas. Spiecial area 
advisory teachers may well not see Jhe relative importance of the various kinds of support 
in the same way as do schgol personnel or subject area' advisory teachers. 

It was of interest that the 'm^ rating for the importance of general discussion' as 
a form o^ assistance was surprisingly high. This was interpreted to mean that a high 
degree of importance was being placed on a non-specific kind of help. In fact, as far as 
time was concerned, schoof^ personnel declared that about a quarter of the time was spent 
on this activity. It is distinctly possible that prior planning for the •visit by |School/ 
personnel is^not adequate. If this is so, perhaps notice of visits in larger schools >vhere 
principals i'nvite thfe advisory teacher to v'lsit the schools,, is not reaching teadners in ^ 
sufficient time fdr them to give adequate thought as to how the time with fhe advisory 
teacher might best be used. This is partly supported by the finding that teicher^ in the 
larger schools plan less frequently the assistance required than do those in smaller schools, 
and also by the finding that the declared frequency of planning by all stattK groups com- 
prising principals of schotm of various sizes, was higher than either of the teacher groups. 

^ On the other hand, it is quite, possible that the, large amount of time /devoted to 
general discussion is a consequence of the wide and varied kind of individual assistance 
being sought. Certainly, keeping abreast of change received the highest endorsement of alf 
role items in both the actual and ideal sense. It is quite possiljle that what appears 
to be a disproportionate amount of general discussion time rherely reflects the need for 
flexiliility in providing individualised in-school service. School personnel on the whole 
appear to regard the Service as appropriate since they declare that teaching is frequently 
improved by a visit Furthermore, since therW was strong disagreement witfi the suggestion 
that advisory teachers would be better employed as an in-service ,team conducting 
workshops and seminars rather than operatir^g in schools as they^lire at present, it might . 
be concluded that in its current form, the type of assistance afforded is seen by school 
personnel to be appropriate. The subject a/ea advisory teachers, also seem to Nrtew the 
priorities for the various kinds of assistance in almost exactly the same way as ^do 
school personnel. Given the fact that there were no significant differences in the. means 
for the various status groups and a clear consensus of rank order of importance for both 
school personnel and advisory teachers, it would seem that this infonnation would be 
most useful for all concerned with recruitment and training advisory teachers* In order, 
of priority, excluding general discussion, the various formsyof assistance were; Dem<vistrating 
or advising on teaching methods and techniques; Advisingfon resource utilisation; " 
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'or- • ■ ■ • / 

. ' ■ ■ ■ • .. • . I 



'-Cumculum. interpretation-; Planning teaching programs; Ppblem solving; 'Problem 
identification and redefinition and Advising on organisational or administrative matters.* 

Informatipn was obtained abbut the way both schobi persqhnel and the advisory 
teacHirs themselves perceive the advisbry teacher ro\^ There Was a high degree of 
comcidance in the ord^' of magnitude of the actual and idear role means of the school 
personnel and the icfeal role means of advisory* teachers. Lack of coincidence in order of 
rT>a9nitude between the actual role means of advisory teachers and the ideal Pole means of 
school personriel sudgests some constraints exist which leads the advisory teachers to enact 

, theinrole differently fFom both y;ieir awn view of an ideal role and differently from that 

• held by those they/server /' . * 

The discrepancy between the actual and^ideaF means for all items in the 
.ratings, given by^ /chool personnel were consistiently positive. This suggests that the 
school personnel 7would hope that on each of the six role dimensions a j higher level of 
role performance could be .given. Nevertheless the fact that the two grpups rated the 
rdle tasks in the same prder and that consistently high ideal ratings were given by 
school personnejf, gives some guidance to how the latter group perceive the role ot the 
advisory teacher. For school personnel the advisory teacher is a person who helps them, 
keep up with changes that are occurring, shows and describes use of materials; suggesfts 
ways of teaching, Remonstrates most appropriate teaching methods, improves morjile, 
and cp-ordinates expertise in the school. 



. . Even though rank order ,of the means for both groups was similar, since th^ nfi6an 
.discrepancy scores between the ideal and actual role m^ans for advisorV teachers wafe close 
^ to zero for two items 'and negative' ^pr all but one item, there is^ strong, juggeitioh that' 
advisory teaqhers see tK&ir role somewhat differently from that endorsed by the school 
personnel. On the particular dimensions included in the survey, advisory teachers ih' 
the subject areas seem to regard that they are appropriately fulfillJig their role \vj terms 
of helping teachers keep up with changes and in improving morale! They seem Jo regard 
the co-ordination of expertise as an area jn which their role is no' as t^tiv^.is it * / 
mighf be. /However , the distinctly negative discrepancy scores for nowingSand qescribing 
use of materials, demonstr^ljing appropriate teaching 'methods and s iggesting w^s, of 
teaching, suggests , that they would prefer that j these^ aspects of thejr rple shoulcV^e 
de-emphasiied. / ' . 



Somqf further suppcjrt for the view that 'jbd'visj 
role frorry that endorsed by. schobi personnel 
ment of /the desirability of engaging in other/ fori 
teadier* fespondisnts apparently feel their servj 
However the utilisation advisory teachers 
a^ld seminars was 'one form of teacher educ 
with the evidence that the people in school^ prefer 



ry teachfers would prefer .a| diftferen! 
be gained fromi their strpng endorse- 
of teacher education.^ The advisery 
could be bettef dtilised In other ways.* 
I in-service team conducting Workshops 
not endorsed tJy schbol personnel. , Taken 
help on an individual basis with 



practical teaching-' issues, there seems, to be ifittle grounds for believing that khool persoriijel 
wduld prefer a radical change jn the way adyisory teachers preyer^tly operate^ 

J Vhe evidencje of role. discrepancy has implications for recrJitment, traiping and 
effectiveness of the service. It is important in intfeipreting thit role discrepancy infpr- 
maition to remeipber ^hat the vast majority of school personnel declared that their 
teaching was frequently improved as/a consequence of an advtory visit. This evi.d^nce 
would suggest that role discrepancy data ^should be seen in perspective. The presence* 
of role discrepancy similar, to that fjoundiin the survey is liktly to affect efficiency ofj 
communication and perhaps indirectly, rds^lt in feelings of frustration. It does not 
however indicate that tne service as such, is unsatisfactory. Certainly awareness of 
the nature of the discrppancy provided by this study could help alleviate some problems. 

The results also suggest that school personnel are, on the whole, mortf likely to 
treat the encounter with advisory teachers as one characteristic of co-operative consultation 
with a person. capable of providing help and support on a range of issUes. 



/ 
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In . this situation/hey , feel fr^e to accept or reject advice given, prefer numerous possible 
-solutions to pr^0Dlems and feel that together) they and thd advisory teacher can work 
out answers to problepns.. It segms less likely that school personnel would treat the 
encounter as one of directive counselling since most disagreed that this would be their 
reaction. Ther^ was Inoderate en?iorsement of the reaction! that suggestions must be 
tried, . ' ^ ^ 

Advisory teachers who responded to the questionnaire endorsed tYie ideal reaction 
concerning co-operative consultation, to a greater.extent than the actual reaction. This 
suggests that in practice it woufd. seem to them that far less of this reaction is in 
evidence than the"^ would prefer. On the other hand the opposfte was the case for 
the directive counselling reaction. In this case the advisory, teachers appfarently see too 
much evidence of this reaction than they would like'. Since the way advisory teachers 
go about their work and the satisfaction they derive from it is likely, tb be affected by 
how they feel teachers a/)d others react. to them, the fact that the reaction of 'sthook 
perso^el \s seen, by- advisory teachers to be less co-operative than ideal is ^'soul'ce of 
tension and possibly dissatisfaction. ..Furthermore, since the data from school personnel 
suggests fhat the cpn^rary is the case, jt would seem possible that the advisoryi Teachers 
are perhaps misreadirig the situational cues. * ; ' , ' I I 



Perhaps this Iproblem is associated with the fact that advisory teachers jk^nd not to 
see frequent evidence of^the effectiveness of their worT^' * o 

; Advisory^ teachers declare that they obtaiiTlfar more satisfaction frpnri \|jorking vvith 
teachers than frdm their toB as a whole an'd vyQuld, by and large, prefer* to, be engMed 
in other forms 6f teacher edupgtion. Xh's, together with the data cohcerr#ig role dis- 
crepancy and perceived reaction seems to provide relatively c^ar evidence/pf a problem 
with jbb satisf^tion. -However, since the satisfaction dirived from the jO^ .as a whole 
was less than ipat derived from working with teachers in schools it is ottvious th'at 
although role And reaction factors ^re present, there am other, additional /jsourpes of 
dissatisfaction./ The specific nature of these sources would be worth inytf^tigating since 
they probably relate to w/orRing conditions of all itinerants. " 



In general, it would seem that the sprvifce is perfarming a necessary and useful ^ * 
fujvctipn. Priorities for support as far af school persarineL are concerned, lie with \ 
practical teaching issues and to a lesser extent, curricijlurti; jssues. The number oflpreferred 
visits far exceeds that which occurs in practice. Sul^ct area support is sefen to be more / 1 
important than special area support. However, while>>€|dt in special areSs^are not as great; ^ ^ 
as for subject areas, visits preferred and received indirate service.' in 3II these areas and 
particularly in child migrant etJucation is deficient, thus if the indicated nee^ for 
expansion occurs, some priori1;y needs to b§., given irx , special areas where tptal numerical ^, 
requirements are not great but pVesent numbers of advisory teachers are extremely small. 

It would also seem that, present recruitment procedures rei|uiring practical teachmg 
expertissT in a subject arejjrn^^ets with the requirements of school personnel , for subject 
area support. The current training program which focuses on subject area devffldpments 
and curriculum issues se6ms to provide an appropriate balance. Evidence of role ' 
discrepancy problems however, suggest that attention needs to be giVen to this issue in 
training progranris. Perhaps school personnel also need some assistance with the issue of 
rp^e. Perhaps their expectations of the advisory teacher are such mat- they, are not able 
to make the best use of this form of professional support. , ' y . 

There ,was clear evidence that.pr;iority should be giveh tb rembt6 regions', in 'providing 
advisory .surpport> Ovep the metropolitan regions, there, was mtxed evidence of a stronger 
n§gd for support for small schools than for large/ ones. Since there was^ however/ a . 
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tendency for teachers, opposed to princfpdJsnf large schools, tb see less 6f a need for 
advisory support it would seem that if a chdicV^ between supporting v^ry large schools 
and others was^o be made, the srnaller ories^ might receive some additional consideration: 
This would be appropriate however, only if the views of teachers in large schools are 
used as a guide to' their needs. Their principals seem to note 'the needs of these 
teachers somewhat higher than do the teachers themselves.. * 

Finally it would seem profitable to ascertain more precisely .how acjvisory teachers 
see the expansion pf their activities, what additional role tasks, if any, they wouJd firmly 
endorse, what specifrc. sources of ''job dissatisfaction exist and tcl reconcile this information 
with 'that already obtained, and with the needs ^SK^he primary teaching service as k 
whole. .The survey has certainly provided insights r^p how those served by advisor 
' teachers^ see the service. It provides some guidelinefsXfor the prdering of priorities for 
further development of the service. For thos^p conjierried with recruitment and traifiirtg 
there is alsgj a degree of helpful information to be/ gained from the results^ In addition 
there are some clear. guidelines to be gained by aavisorysteachers themselves from the 
information Mn how \hos^ they serve see, them anji the service they render^. 
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APPEMOIX 1: INSTRUMENTS • ■ . ^ 

1.* A QUESTIONNAIRE FOR SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

The Advftory Teacher Service has been-nn operation for a number of years.' The Service 
^ commenced ^in 1970 wttfh the appotntment of advisory tochers m- Mathematict.~~Since>^en the 
Li service has been expanded to dover a number of other arftas. ' * , 

This questionnair-e has been desigofid* to ..collect information from Prrnci(Sals. Deputy Principals, 
an^J Teachers concerning "the opg*atioa of the Advisory Teacher Service. Ir^formation sought relafes 
to how persons withir^ schools perceive jthe serviccr*to operate. In particular this informatiorv relates 
to the conteict tn which the service operates ^nd, processes employed ih assisting school personnel. 

0 A' similar x^fiestionnaipe is to be completed bV Advisory Teachers, information from both will 
be collated .and repbrted to the Advisory' Teachei* Committee to assist them in making judgements 
concerning effectiveness, possible changes which mi^ht havg beneficial effects, and areas 'about which 
more information might profitably be sought. ' 

' . • • • • ' 

^ ^* All informatioa will 'be tfeated con^fidentially. No attempt will be made to identify individual 
'responflents. ^ • . ' ' ' 



Gb/jieral Instructions ^ ' 



Please.'ahsvver the Questionnaire m terms of your ovjin particular viev\ts ar)^ not in terms o^ your 
^^"^ 4iew of *the opinions^of teachersVgeneraljy. * j * / - 

2. Most* questions may be aqswer^ simply by placing ^ ticic {/) in the approifttete box. Where 
^another for-ii^of answer *is required, thfs ,will be indicated.^ ' ^' ^ ^ ; 

3. Jn^so'me questions space has beea.'left for you to J7iak6 further comojents or to specify, in* 
detail, rekons for a particular jatihij. Plegse make appropriate ndtations where requested- 

' . • ^ 

4. ^ At.the and of the questionnaire, space h^s been left for ahy jurther comnlef>t^ you 
to rhalcei . J""" ^ . ' / ' ' ' ' 



'J 




, \ Teachers who f^ave nevlj|^ received a visit, from an attvisory teacher ^answer question^ 1 to 6 and 
questions 16 'and 17^ oijiit t|0^stiori's. 7 to 15. 

' ^ • • : t / i;. • ^ 
. 2. All* other reacKeYs plea^e^answer every question, 

/ ' •. . - 

, ,1. What IS your position in <he 9c|iool? 

. Principal. ' * . ' ./\ \j 

Deputy Principal. Senior* MUtresS, , " 
OP Infant Mlstrds ' */ * U4 



OP Infant Mistrc^ 
Teacher . 



7 
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s 2; In which of the following regions rs your school 

located?^ ^ ^^ 

' ^ * ^ \ r-i 

' • Brisbane l^rth , LJ " * / 

) • Brisbane Sooth Q ^ • 

1/ Brisbane West O * ' > 

- , ^ Central^ ^ 'l^l / • - v 

*' Darling Downs 

Northern • 

, North West 

•Souih West 

Wide*. Bay 



□ 

□ 
□ 



3. Mark bfTow tht cta$s*of Kh'ocf in vvhtch you wprk^ 



CUss T 
Qass 2 , 
'Qass 8 

Qass 6 * 



7. Micate how, in ganenit:. . * 

\4a) .Adviwry Taachers .t)rQanUa thtir visits (CoU 1) 
' (b), . Vou ^kik thay should organisa- ^air visfts (Col.2) . 



• 4. WhjfeJ) 'graHe^or grades db'you teach? . . 

■ ' Gradi 2 , ' O \ * 

• • Grade 3 D ' ^ ' 

Gc?ei,4 ' ' \ - . ' ' ' . 

Grades , * ' ' ^'^^ . 

• Grade 6 . * D • . , # 

iJtMore than, one may be ticked)' 

5^ l^r this^Question use NurnjiiB (do not Jfck); For each * 
^ area listed below indjcater ' » i ^ ^ ■ , ' 
' (ar/ The number of visits per Vtor yoo receive from * 

*■ ' an. advisory teacher (Col. il) . , 
< lb) the- number of v|stT57P«r,y^r VO" vwuld like, 
i' to receive (Col. 7) • ► ' ^ r ' 

(Please check to see that you' have pu)L numbers in each 
*c6tumn), " " ' 



Discuss yylth 'whole staff 
together 

pticuss with teachers in 
small groups^ « 

piscuss with ta^arff ' 
- individually . ' ^"^^ ' 



coi: 1 < 

How they 
organise 


> 






1 i 























Col. 2 ' 
How. jthey 
shoufd • 
organHe 


> « 

ri 1 





















8, Do ypur rasponses In the V'iHow ^ey organise''* In 

column 1 of tfuestion 7 a(>ply to atl'ara^s in whkh 
*^ advisory visits occur? * . ' r y 



ff UO] please difcUss:; 



U Do your responses in "Rowley should dfganfse** In * 
» column 2 of question 7 apf^ to all arias in ^Ich 



X Mathematkrs , 
* / , Language Arts \ 

Social ^diet; 
.' . Art.j . .• ' 
, Music* \ * 
* Ubrary . " 
Audio- Visual ' 
.Cbifd migrant education 
Aboriginal education 



Col, 1 
06 « receive* 



*Col. 2 . 
WoQld like top 
• receive ^ 



Li 



advisory vrstts ocx^gr? 

Ye$Q '-.No 
If NO, ihdksate th^jiatUre oLtha exception;:^ 



■J. 



K I - 



\ a to what exttfnrwouW the*- number of visits ycii hv* 
dicated you would like to receive (Col. 2 in *qu,estiqn 
5)*^ disnjptive of sc^opi, routine. - ^ ' 

Very great Great Little VerV Little Not afall^ • ' 



1*0; On the whol^ vvhat "totaf duratiorr wbuld you prefer 

a visit -to be? J - ' ' . * 

. Less thin Kalf hour Q ;^ 

*l*Half bpuTltd .1 hour . ^ O''* ' r ^ 
Moraf^4an^ one hour but less. Q * i . 

* ' ^an half a day ' 1 

/ Mor^ Sian^hali^VdaV^ - J Q ' \ 

11. Ooes your response concerning duration (Question 10. 
above) ipply*.io alt arees in vyh'k:h advisory Visits 
ocdir? * * • . • : ^ 



□ 



If, NO, plMt«^ discuK 



No Q - 



/. 

// • 
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How fre<HJef¥W« you 



Vijfe, , Frequtntf/ S«ldom Never 
frequently 



> • ' ' Sefk fo}lovv-up assist- 
^ Teachers? • 


•□ 






□ 


Ptan th^assistarKfe.you 
^ • require from an Advisory 
Teacher^ PC»of to a viiit? 




□ 


□ 


■ □ 


Find that the advtqe 
* 90^^ can bd- Used ^o . 
irhjsrove teaching? . 




r • 

Q 




. □ 


*• * f^uire assistance but the. 

* adviiory . tftachf»r* t( unable 
* ^ * . -to visit your school until 

It IS too late to really 

• ' hefp?- \ ^ * 






■P 





13. 




Howimportant is (dch of thejollowjng ^ptivities 
that 'Advisory Teachers might use to assist you.^ * 



Areas of Assistance 

y 

Curticulum interpret- 
ation 

Bianning teaching 
programs 

Demonstrating or 
advising on teaching 
methods and tech* 
niques 

Advising on resource 
utilization 

Advising on organisational 
or administrative n>^tters 

Problem identification 
' * and redefii^ition 

Problem solving 

General dixuSsion 

* Other (Specify) " 



Very 

Great Great Little 



Impo tance 



Very 'Not at 
Lktle all 



t4a/ Estfmate to the nearest 5 percent |he percentage of turte Advisory Tieachers spend with y^ou on: 
(For this question \jsc numbers, daj>ot .tick). « ✓ 



Curricuttrm . 
InterprKatioa and 
Planning ^aching 
progran>s " ^ • 


DemorStratiflQ.^ .0 r 
advising on teaching 

^; methods ahd techniques 

^, pnd Advising on 
resource utilii^atlon 


Advising on ' 
«. , ^orgariisationat or 
admmistrative 
/nattefs 


j'roblem identification, 
redefinition and 
solving ' . 


General^^ 
discussion 


Other 
,(SpiC]fy) 

^< ' 


Total 








r ■ * ^ 









^14b. Does your response to 14(»}' ^pp^r<to ail areas in vtrhtch^aplvisory visits occ^ir? 
• If IslO, plca^disduss:^ \ . ' ^ , 



15. In my opinion, an Advisory Teadher 

Suggests mapy ways of t^hing ^ 
Ought to suggest own/ ways. of teaching 
Shoyv^. or des:ri&es how to use the 
> . 'materials we have in thr schpol 
Ought to show or -describe > ' 
how to use the materials 
■^we have in the school 

» Co-ordinates the expertise m the school 
. ' Ought to co-ordinate the expertise irvthe 
•school' ^. 

^Demonstrates 'most appropriate teaching 
y ^/n-eihods * ' I. » 

Ought to demonstrate most appropriate 
teachmg methods / 
'Indtcatist* -the mininKjm or rr(aximum 
standards required^ 

Ought '^o indicate the nvnirpum of maxi^ur 
stsnddfds r^ired ^ 
* vDoes improve the morale of teachers 
Ought to improve the morale of t^Mers 
Does help me keep up to cfate wtth the ^ 
changes tha't are occurring. 
Ought to help me keep up tcrd^^te with 
the changes i^at are occurring.* '* 

ERIC . - ... ; 



^trongly agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


StronJy disagree 






* * 






# 












/ 
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PLlEASE ANSW&R ALL 
UEMS. BUT COMKIENT 
ON'AIJJY SPECIAL EX- 

c&^xipNS .below;, • 
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' ia Indicatt how you ttm,x acHnsory ttachers. 

I -sjq^lofA Jnast be tned 

I ^••f h ^tisftctqry only if i spgcyic 

I f/M advisory ttachers iiQuld know the answer- 
^ No tfl) prpbtams ratsed ' * , 

I Ittlefraa to accept or reject advice givei as I 
Mitt 

i W^isted best if a number of' possible causes 
for a problem are pointed out and a number of 
possible solutions are! given * 
I feet thar advisory teachep don*t have answers 
•to m^ny probl^Yis but, that we^:a.n wo^k out 
."•answers together'' » ^ ' / . 

- I feel that advisory teachers would be 'of more ■ 
^help as .an jnserJice te*n eoiployed^in conductirig 
^ workshops* and semirwrs than irr schools 



Strongly agr^ 




Disagree 


Strongly disagree 






; 




\^*» • 














* • ' 


t 
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PLEASE ANSWER 
ALL ITEMS BUT . 
COMMENT ON ANY 
SPECIAL EXCEPT- 
IONS 6EL0W: ^ 



N 



17. Ra^ each'of the areas be»ow in terms of i^pti impoAant it is for you to>eceive advk:e in each of these areas. 



k Mathematics 
Langui^e^Arts 
Social Studies . 
Art • 
Musi^* 
Library 
Audio-visual 

ChllW./ntgrant edbcatW 
Aboriginal education 



tmpdrtance ' 


Very great 


' Great' 


" Little 


Very Little 


Not ai all 








; , 




*■ . * ' 
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Z A QUESTIONNAIRE FOR^AOVISt)RY TEACHERS ' . ' 

■ \ V ' - ■ 

The Advisory Teacher Service has been in operation for a number of years. The service commenced, 
in 1970*^vyith* the appointnwffT of advisory teachers ir^ Mathematics. Since then the service has, been 
expanded to cover a^numb^r of other areas. 



/ 



^ This questionnaire has been designed to collect information from Advisory Teachers concerning the 
operation of the service. The information sought relates to how the A(^visory Teachers perceive the 
service to operate. In particular, this information relates to the context in vvhich the sec/ice operates and 
processes emplpyedMn assisting school personnel. ^ 

> ^ ^ > * - - 

A similar questionnaire is to be completed by Principals, Deputy Principals and Teachers. Information 
from both will be collated and reported to the Advisory Teacher Committee to assist them on making 
judgements concerning effectiveriess, possible chants which might have beneficial effects, and areas about 
which more information might profitably be sought 

All information will be treated confidentially. No attempt will be made tp identify individual ' ,^ 
respondents. , ' ; 

' . ' * / 

General : Instnictionsv -^-^ 
1 



2. 

3/ 



Please answer the Questionnaire in terms of your own particular views and not in terms olyour 
view of the opinions of Advisory Teachers generally, ' 

Most questions may be answered simply by^ placing a. tick (/) in the appropriate t\px. Whpre 
another*" form^ of answer is repuire/J, tfiis- will be indicated. , / / , 

Jn some quej^tons space has been left for you to make further comments pr to specify^ in detail, 
reasons 'for a particular rating. Pte^ make appropriate notations Where requested. 

At the end of the questionnaire, space has been left for any ftlrther cori^ments you ntay care to 
make. • > *» # ' ; , • ' ** 



•1. In what area art you an advisory teacher? 

. □ 
□ 



J. 



Mathematics 
Language Arts 
Social Studies 
Art- 
Music 
Library' 
Audiovisual ' 
Child migrant education, 
Aboriginal education 



Z For this question use numbers (do not tick) 

In the boxes below indicate the avenge number o4| 
visiu you 'make to e^ch teacher per year, and the 
number you woi/ld like to make. 



Number of visits 


you make 


you would like fo make 




f i" 



4 



• ■ • .. * 

On the whole what total duration would you prefer 
your contact with each teacher during a visit'to'be: 

Less than t^atf ao hour 
Half an hour to om hour 
.More than one hour but. 
less than half a day 
More than half a day Q 



4. Indicate how in general: 1 

(a) You condvfct your visits (Col. t) 
*(b) YcXj would like to conduct your visits] 



work with whole staff 
together 

work with teachers in 
email groups 
work with teachers 
IndivkJually « 



Col. 1 
How Ypu 


Do 








c 

'I- 


E 

% 


z 





















Col. 2) 



. Col. 2 
How you 
would like" to 



> 

lit $ 



A 




5. DoM thti'How yoKt work" column in t above apply to 

i ym^' Q * No Q ^'^^ ~: 

If no, please, fptcxfy ^— ... . 

7. How frequer>tty do: 

./ ' * '4 

. you have teachers seeking *^follow*up assi^ance from earlier 

*rs plan the assistance they /Muirc from you prior 
HJr visit 

see evkience that teachers use the advice you give. 



6. Doei thy "How you woufd Hke to work" column in 2 
above v^ry 'for any specific situation? ^ 



1^ If no, ple^ specify. 



Very 

Frequently^ 


Frequently 


• Seldom 


^ Never 


< □ 


□ 


> 


□ - 




□ 






□ 




.a 


:□ 



Indicate how important to you are each of>^he following ta sks in assisting t<^^er^ 



Areas of Assistance 

Currcutum interpretation 

Planning teaching programs^ 

^ OenjppKtrating or a<ivising on teichmg' methods^ and; 
' 4»chnJques ^ / %-\* « 

Advising on resource utilisation/ 

Advising on o^nisational or administrative mattei^ 

Problern identilication >nd red^efinition 

Problem solving • 

^ General discuss^ion 

•Other (specify^ ^ " . " 

r / , 





Ipnportance ^ ^ 




VefV ' 
Great \ 


Great 


. Littl^ 


Very 
Little 


' Not at . 






/ 




'•* * 






+- 




i 






/ 
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/ 



9a, Estimate to the nearest 5 percent the percentage of ti/ne you ^end on: 
(For this question use numbers^ do not tick). 



Curriculum 
Interpretation and 
Planning teachirtg 
programs 


Demonstrating or 
advising on t^hing 
methods and techniques 
and advising on ^ 
4^ resource utiUzation 


' Advising oa 
.organisational or 
administrative 
matters 

f 


-f 

Problem identification, 
T redefinition and 
solving ,^ 


Gen^l 

Discussion 


Other 
(Specify) 


Total 




I /. j 










< 



SKS: ^ Does your response to 9 (a) apply to, all situ9tions? 
'Yes □ • No □ ; • 
hf no, please discusj' notable exceptions ^ 
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In my opinion. 



9U(9d«$t many wayi of teaching ^ 

would like to suggest many ways of teaching' 

sho^ or describe how to use the materials 
in tjie school 

would like to show or describe how to use 
the materials in the school 

co-ordinate the' expertise in t^e school ^ 

would like to co-ordinate the expertise in ' 
th^ school 

.demonstrate the most appropriate teaching " 
methods , • ' 

. ^ n 

/ would like to demonstrate the most 
/ appropriate teaching methods* 

indicate the maximum or minimum 
standards required ^ 

" would like to indicate ^e maximugi 
or minimum st^ndardsytequired 

improve the m(^e of teachers 

J/^ou\6 like to j|hnprove the morale of 
/teachers / ; 

help teachers keep up to date with changes 
' that are occurring 

• would like to help teachers keep up to 
date with th^ changes that are occurring 



Stmnolx/ 

Agree 


Agr» 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 
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PLEASE ANSWER ALL 
ITEMS BUT COMMENT 
ON ANY SPECIAL 
EXCEPtldN^'eELOW: 



11. IndKate your reaction -to each of the stat^ents below as ypu think they apply geheralty. 



I would hope teachers feel that suggestions* I 
make must be tried ^ 

Teachers do' feel that suggestions I make must; 
be tried 

1 would hope teacher^ fMi} that ady/ice is satis* 
factory only if a ^ecific^solution to a problem 
is given 

Teachers do feel that advice is satisfactory *only 
if a specific solution to a problem is given^.^ 
I would hope ti^hers>feet that aduiJrory ' ' * > 
teachers should know the answer to all 
problems raised . ^ 

Teachers do feel' that advisory teachers 
should know the answer vS all problems 
raised 

I would hope teachers feel free .to acc edit- 
or reject advKe given as they see fit x ^ 

Teachers do feel free to accept or reject advice 
given as they see fit ' 

i would hope teacKers feel assisted best if a' 
number Qf possible causes for a problem are pointed 
out and a number of possible soluiions are gh/en 



possible solutions are given 

I would hope teachers think lhat advisory teachers 
don't have answers to many problems/but that they 
ancKhe advisory teacher can work ans^rs 
together 

Teechers do think that ^dvisorV teachers don't hav^ 
answers to many problems but that they and the 
advisory teacher can work out answers together 



Strongly 
Agree 


^ifVgree^ 


dfisagree ' 


* Strongly \ 
« Disagree 
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PLEASE ANSWER A^L * . 
ITEMS BUT CpMMENt ' 

ON anV special ^X- ' 

CEPTIONS BELpW^ - . 
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1Z How frtQdentiy do you get an opportunity, to $e6 
fvifjence^of the results of voui^ ,vvortc^ * 



13, r \ 

^ To what extend do you derive satisfaction from 
with teachers. 

To what extent do you derive satisfaction from 
. your job as^ a whole. 

Tor what extent would you p^fer to be engaged in 
other forms of teacher education activities. 



Very 

Frequently 


Frequently 


Seldom 


*Never 


□ ' 




' □. 


. s 


Very 
IjGreat 

' n 


Great 

n 


Little 


Very" 
Little 

n 

LJ 


□ - , 


■ 




a 






□ - 





14. RIease use the numbers 1 to 4 to rank from rpost satisfactory to least satisfactory the type of teacher you^- think 
• would make an Advisory Teacher (Do not tick). * 



. * I — I' 

A teacher with experience, teaching all subj^tfls ttrrbughout the school LJ 

A subject specialist 

A teacher spectatizing in one^sectjpn of the school (e.g. the middle school) 

A .teacher special izii^ in two or three related subject / CD 



(Please check that 
you have used 
numbers for 
fd.ting this question.) 



COMMENTS 
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APPENDIX 2. 



fRlNCIPAL-COMPONENT^ ANALYSIS OF ADVISQRY TEACHER 
iOLE ITEMS 



Th3 principaLcdmponents analysis Tjroduced thre^ factors of consequence. Eigen- 
values were greater than onp. These were rotated usihg the quartermax criterion. The 
purpose of this statistical technique is to make the factorVmorl easily mterpretable. The 
itenns constituting, the first rotated factor anfj their correlations with, that factor are: ' 



,1 



•Does suggest marty ways of teaching^ 

Does show or describe use of materials in schools 

Does co-ordinate 'the expertise in the school 1 ^ * 

Does demonstrate most appyopriate teaching methids. 

. Does improve the rif^orale o| <.^g3chers 

Does help to keef5* ur to djate with changes c 



> 



.553 
.617 
.^555 
1671 
;623 
.599 




(This factor accounts for 24.6 per cent of the variance of all fourteen role items.) , 

It is clepr tnaf»all these jtims are concerned witlA what advisory teachersydo. This 
first i^f^or is a/measure of the' degree to which an actual rolejk seen to be performed. 
This factor is labelled "Actual 'Rpie": / : 

• - . / -^ y w ^ 

The items .constituting the second factor and thfe -correlation of these, items with 
the factor are: - * ' . • i^' ^ ' / 



schools 




Ought to suggest ^[Viany ways of teaching 
Ought to shQw or des^be use of materials 
'Ought' to coordinate tJne expertise in ''the schboJ>^ 
Ought to dembnstrater most ^ppYopriate teachin§!**metho^s 
Ought to improvTthfe morale of teachers 
Ought to help keep up to date with changes 

This second factor measures the degree, -to which an idea/ role is seen to be 
performed. It is the obyerse of the first factor This facto/ Is labeHed "Ideal Role". 
This, factor accounts for 15.4 percent of the variance of th^rpl§, items, 

,Tvyo distinct aciual and iflbal jjjbmains yvere prod,uced from twelve of t^e items. The 
khirtf factor (accounting -ff or 11.3 percent of the variance in the set of role items) deals 
with the indication of maximum ar^d'^-minimum standards. * The items that load on this 
. factor together with their correlations witb the factor are: 



Does indicate minimum or maxihium standards .716 
Ought to iifidicate -minimum or m^xin^ standards .691 

Items which load onUhis factor deal v^fth both the actual and ideal domain. 
Becaus^^hey have coalesced to fof m a separate factor there is sfrong 'evidence that these . 
two items measure a domain quite different from that measured by the other two factors. 
Thus there is a strong' suggestion that the scal^ measures an actual role domain, 9n 
ideal role domain, and a domain concerned with standard settingf. 

^ ' : AO ' ^ r ^ 
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appendix"^, principal components analysis of rjeacjions to advisory 

"tEACfjJERS BY SCHOOL PERSONNEL • ^ ' 

If * • 

The principaj cgmponents analysis proBuced three factors wfth eigenvalues greater tha 
one. These were rotated using the qyartermax criterion. The items cpnstitutrng the first 
" factor and their correlations with^that fafttor are:.- ^.tr c ^ . . 

I feel free to accept or reject advTce given. .472 ^ ' 

I feel assisteji^ .best/4f possible Causes of a 



problem are pomted out and a rajmbeKp^ . 
po^le solutions are grven ^ ^ 



.582 



I feel that advisory teaQjiers don't h^ve 

answers to many problem's but that' we caa. .244 

work out answersjtogether: ^ ^ , 

' ^ ' I ^ • ' 

This factor Accounts fdf*^! ,4.. percept of th€|| variance of the six reaction items. The 
\\dimen&ion being measured appears to be indicative of^co-operative. consultation. 

J . »^ f - ... ^, J • 

M. '^^"^^ constituting the second factor and their correlations with that factor are: 



feel thaf^advice is satisfactory only jf a^j ^^a I 

specific solution to a p(fbblem is given, ' ' y 

J feel that .advisdfV teacn^Vs should .know ' 16^"^' I 

answers to all questions raisech /.7 'i . 



; This factor accounts for '73. 7 percent of* the variapc^ in tH'e set of items, Thei 
climensibn meajjrred by this factor ^eems, to be indicative cff an expectatfon of extreme 
competency and expertise pf the advisory teacher. Advice, would be lil^ely to be treated 
as though being .received, m a directive counselling situation. - 

The third factor, accounting for 17,7 percent of the variance consisted of one item. 
The itern and the correlation with the factor was: 



I fee) that suggestions must Be tried, » .506 

I The -dimension being measured by Jthis factor s^ems to be indicative of how seri)pusly 
advice is treated. > ' * 
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